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FIDES ISATIS EX IUDAEO: A NEW EDITION 


Gennapivs, De vir. ill. 26, refers to a work written by one Isaac: ‘ de 
sanctae trinitatis tribus personis et incarnatione domini librum ob- 
scurissimae disputationis et inuoluti sermonis’, &c. There can be no 
doubt that the tractate published by Sirmond ' under the title ‘ Fides 
Isacis ex Iudaeo’ is a portion’ of the work referred to by Gennadius, 
for its subject is the same as he describes, and it is certainly very 
obscure. The work was copied by Pierre Pithou from a Le Mans 
manuscript, and it was Pithou’s copy that Sirmond used as the basis of 
his edition. That this Le Mans manuscript is identical with Paris, 
B. N. 1564 (saec. ix), there can be no reasonable doubt,’ as the descrip- 
tions of the two manuscripts tally. The latest edition of the work was 
produced by Dr Hans Zeuschner as part of the Ambrosiaster-Studien, 
which constitute the eighth volume of Dr Max Sdralek’s Kirchen- 
geschichtliche Abhandlungen (Breslau, 1909). Zeuschner not merely 
edited the tractate, but provided a transcript of the Le Mans manuscript, 
a translation of his text, a commentary, an index of words and expressions, 
and other critical material of value. My only excuse for offering a new 
edition of the text is that another manuscript has turned up. 

MS Rheinau 140 (saec. viii), now in the Zentral-Bibliothek in 
Ziirich, is described in the six-volume catalogue of the manuscripts 
there, made by Dom Germain Morin, O.S.B., to whom the identification 
of the Isaac tractate is due. This valuable catalogue is as yet unpublished, 
but I had the privilege of studying it under ideal conditions on Aug. 3, 
1928, and afterwards, by the kindness of the authorities, obtained 
rotographs of the Isaac portion of the afore-mentioned manuscript : for 
the Rheinau MS, like the Le Mans MS, is a recwet?. Dom Morin notes 
that the writing of the manuscript is of the Luxeuil type. The manu- 


1 Opera t. i (Ven. 1728) p. 402 ; reprinted in Migne P. G. (not P. L.) xxxiii. 

2 If the enim of MS A be accepted at the beginning of the text, clearly something 
had preceded. 

§ See, among other authorities, C. H. Turner in the Journat xiii (1911-12) p. 78. 
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script is a very small book, and the pages with which we are concerned 
are numbered 43-62. Of the Le Mans MS (ff. 11r to 141) I have also 
obtained rotographs by the kindness of Monsieur Henri Omont. 

Neither manuscript can be said to be absolutely superior to the other 
in text, nor is the Le Mans MS, which I shall call 2, a copy of the 
Rheinau MS, which I shall call 4. A, however, contains some portions 
that are lacking in B, and the merits of each manuscript help out the 
defects of the other. Yet A is decidedly the more important of the 
two. That there is some relationship between them is not improbable— 
on occasion they share a bizarre punctuation—but what that relationship 
precisely is, I am unable to determine. We should expect insular 
influence to operate both at Luxeuil and at Le Mans, and attention may 
be called to the repeated corruption fro for fer as an indication of 
a Visigothic strain in the Rheinau MS. That there was an insular stage 
in the transmission of A is clear from a number of cases where words 
that are indicated in insular manuscripts by abbreviations consisting of 
one letter, are omitted in 4. I have omitted from my apparatus some 
of B’s spellings recorded by Zeuschner. I cannot pretend that my 
edition is definitive, but the help of the Rheinau MS at any rate makes 
some advance on earlier editions possible. 

A. SOUTER. 


INCIPIT FIDES ISATIS EX IVDAEO 


QUINQUE enim sunt omnia, quae sunt haec, sed tria et duo fiunt in 
diuisione. haec autem quae tria sunt secundum sermonem humanum 
et secundum quod tria sunt diuiduntur et uere tria sunt et habent inter 

5 se aliquid propter quod tria non sunt sed unum. iterum duo quae uere 
sunt diuisa a quinque, a se sunt diuisa per aliquid ut uere duo sint, per 
aliquid iterum non sunt diuisa ut unum sint non duo. haec duo diuisa 
a quinque, id est duo a tribus, per aliquid diuisa sunt, et per aliquid diuisa 
non sunt. per hoc ergo quod non sunt diuisa unum sunt, non tamen sic 

10 unum ut tria illa superiora unum sint. tota haec tamen quinque quae 
diuiduntur tria et duo sunt. duo autem quae a tribus diuisa sunt haec 
sunt diuinitas et opera eius, quia praeter diuinitatem et opera eius nihil est 


I INCIPIT FIDES ISATIS EX IVDAEO B: INCIPIT LIBER DE TRINITATE A 2 enim 
om. B triaj trea A 3 diuisionem B autem om. A 4 uera 4B  tria 
(alt.)| trea A inter] in B 5 propter] per B tria] trea 4 uere | 


uera 4 6 ~ diuisa sunt B quinque]tribusB per] prod -esintduoB 
per(alt.)|pro.A 8 quinque id est duoa tribus] tribus inter ea haec diuisa a duobus B 
per] pro A 8-9 sunt—sunt] om. A g per] prod Io tread _ sint] 
sunt A 12 eius (pr.)] + nihilest quod 4 diuinatatem B 
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quod neque diuinitas sit neque opera. igitur tria quae diuisa sunt a 
duobus haec sunt: deus pater innascibilis, non ex aliquo, et deus filius 
unigenitus, ex aliquo, hoc est ex patre, et spiritus sanctus innascibilis ex 
aliquo, hoc est ex patre, et sunt haec quae, cum tria sunt, unum sunt. hoc 
autem genere tria sunt, non unum. id est primum in sermone quo utimur, 
non in fide, pater est innascibilis, non ex aliquo: hoc est, sine origine. 
quod pater est innascibilis hoc commune habet quia neque solus pater 
est neque solus innascibilis est, quia sunt alia innascibilia et sunt aliae 
paternitates, licet ipse sit origo innascibilium et paternitatum, non tamen 
nascibilitas. quid ergo est et patri proprium quod non in alio inuenitur 
de his quae sunt, nisi in solo ipso hoc quod origo omnium est sine 
origine? per hoc ergo quod solus sine origine est, solus est. iterum 
aliud quod secundum sermonem humanum dicitur. sed quod in pro- 
prietate naturae suae secundum non est, unigenitus deus non ex se 
sed ex patre est quia unigenitus est. id ergo quod genitus est non est 
eius proprium, quia sunt et alia genita, licet quae genita sunt non sic 
genita sint. quid ergo est ei proprium quod nulli commune est? ex 
his quae sunt genita quod is solus habeat, hoc est quia, cum omnia 
genita facta sunt, ipse solus genitus non factus est. per hoc quidem 
quod genitus et non factus est, solus est. item tertius qui uere tertius 
est, non in ordine, eo quod non habeat illud natura ut sit tertius, hoc est 
paraclytus spiritus. non quia spiritus est proprium est ei soli ut spiritus 
sit, neque quia paraclytus est, solitarium aut proprium hoc habet nomen 
quando per interpretationem huius uocabuli commune habet, hoc est 
patri et filio et spiritui sancto. igitur per hoc ergo quod nec genitus nec 
factus est, sed innatus ex patre est, solus est, nec iterum quia innascibilis 
est, hoc ei proprium est, quando quidem et pater innascibilis est. hoc 
eius proprium quia innascibilis est ex aliquo est, nec factus nec genitus 
est. per hoc igitur, ut dixi, quod nec genitus nec factus est sed innatus 
ex patre est solus est. in his ergo tribus hae sunt proprietates: in 


I ~ sunt diuisaB 2-3 et deus filius unigenitus exaliquoom.A 3 etom.B 
4 sunt (fr.)om. B unum) +non B 5 autem om. B idestom. B_ primo A 
quod A utemur B 8 neque solusom,.B est om. B 9 paternitatis AB 
paternitatem 4 10 quid] quod Best et} deo B_patri) + est B 12 per] 
pro A 13 aliud] alium 4: +secundum B 14 suae om, A deus] dei 
filius B sed cf. p. 7 u. 28 15 est(pr.jom.B 16 licet om. A 16-17 non sic 
genita sint om. A 17 sunt B 18 genitaquodis|}ut A isjhisB 19 per] 
proA quidem] ergo B 20 quod om, A item] iterum A uere] uero A 
21 illud] illa A 23 solitarium] altarium A 24 communem B_~ est om. B 
25patrisB filiiB 25-26 et spiritui (spiritu 4) sancto ... solus est] ut sit 
consolatur B 27 ei] et A 27-28 hoc eius scripsi: autem eius A: eis B 
28quia]quiB innascibiusB est(pr.jom.B 29 est (pr.)om.B_ per] prod 
igitur ut dixi quod} ergoB-  g.n.f. est] fiin.g.B 29-30 sed innatus ex patre 
est om. A 30 hae] haeccodd. proprigtatis B 
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summo patre, quia nec factus nec genitus nec natus ex aliquo est, sed 

innatus sine aliquo est: in filio, qui factus non est et genitus ex patre 

est: in paraclyto, quia nec factus nec natus est, sed ex aliquo est, 

hoc est, ex patre. sunt ergo ex patre quia non nisi ex aliquo sunt duo 
5 hii, id est, filius non factus sed genitus, et paraclytus non factus nec 
genitus, sed ex patre. cum igitur tria haec uere tria sunt habentia singula 
suas proprietates, per hoc quod nec pater factus est nec ex aliquo est, 
et unigenitus non factus sed natus ex patre est, et paraclytus non natus 
nec factus, sed ex patre est. apertissime ostenditur per hoc quod non 
sunt facta, sempiterna esse, et quia filius non factus neque paraclytus, sed 
tamen ex se non sunt, sed a patre. uides etiam non tres esse, quia duo 
ex uno sunt, sed unum esse totum, quia duo hi neque ex nullo sunt 
neque aliunde, sed ex patre. secundum sermonis ergo elocutionem 
unius naturae esse intelleguntur, non tres ut patres, non tres ut filii, 
15 neque iterum unum ut solitarium, et non tres et uere tres quia unum 
sunt, et uere unum quia tres sunt. sequntur de quinque partibus duo 
superius diuisa. pars autem secunda sola quae habet diuisionem in duo 
ex una est. haec est mundi creatio. hic enim mundus sic diuiditur : 
una est pars quae fit sine natiuitate ; altera quae cum nascitur fit. haec 
pars mundi quae cum nascitur fit, homo est, et angelus, qui cum non 
nascitur fit, quia nulla creatura uel factura in filii dei nomine a domino 
constituuntur nisi et angelus et homo ; angelus, ut sit aut filius aut deus 
propter FUNGENDAM LEGATIONEM dei ad homines, fit: homo uero ut 
aut filius dei aut homo appelletur, causa IMAGINIS DEI appellatur ; nulla 
25 enim creatura FACTA EST AD IMAGINEM DEI nisi sola HOMINIS. hic ergo 

homo qui ex omnibus creaturis dei a deo IMAGO constituta est, licet ex 

omnibus elimentis mundi natura eius concreta sit, tamen, cum in duabus 

naturis et diuersis esse constat, id est in anima et carne, ratio ueritatis 

non admittit ut qui uiuat sine anima neque intellegentiae capax est, 
30 sine eo quod est caro IMAGO DEI esse dicatur, sed quia anima uita sibi 


10 


20 





23 cf. Eph. vi 20 24, 25, 26, 30 cf. Gen. i 26 
1 patri B nec genitus om. A 1-3 nec natus... factus om. B 2 aliquo 
scripsi: a quo A 4 Patri utrobique B quia] quae B sunt (alt,) om, B 


5 idestom.B filiumA 6 patriB singulas4 7 proprietatisB perhoc] 
perhibet 4 est (fr.) om. B 8 patre] patri B 8 -g et paraclytus ... patre 
est om. B- 9 aptissime B_ 10 etom. B filius} non filium 4. 11 a patre] 
ex patri B 12 hij hiiquiaB sunt om. B 13 neque] + ex B aliundé 4 


secundum om. A _loqutionem 4 14 patris B nontresut filiiom.A _filii 
seripsi: filius B 15 et uere tres om. B 16 sequitur B 17 sola om, A 
18 exjet B 19 est om. B 21 domino] deo B 22 et (pr.)om. A ut 
om. B aut filius aut om. B 23 homines} hominis B 24 aut (pr.) om. B 
aut (ali.)}) ut B  imagenis B appellatur] appelletur 4 25 ergo om, A 
26 ominibus B- creatoris 4 a deo om. A statuta B 27 congregata A 
cum] eum B 28 et (pr.)}om.AeB inom. B 29 admittet 4 uiuat] 
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est sine carne. et quicquid intellegentiae homo habet, naturae eius est. 
sic tamen eius natura FACTA AD IMAGINEM DEI. non ergo caro in 
effigiem dei facta est, quia ipsa non est imago, sed anima quae AD 
IMAGINEM DEI est, in effigiem tamen factaest. haec est pars mundi quae 
cum nasceretur facta a deo, caro uero pars est eius partis mundi, quae 
cum fit nata non est. plenitudo enim tertium est cum partibus mundi 
quod careat aut factura aut natiuitate aut innascibilitate ut sit. constat 
ergo diuidi in has duas partes quae supra dictae sunt, id est, in animam 
factam et natam et in elimenta facta et innata, quia animam uoluntas 
dei quodam modo generat et uirtus eius facit, factura uero uirtute dei sola 
creatur, anima uero uoluntate dei generatur et uirtute creatur. gene- 
ratio uero eius non ex natura dei sed ex uoluntate est eius, creatio 
autem propter ea quia ante non fuerat. ideo elimenta uirtute dei et 
uoluntate creata dicuntur, et haec uoluntas natiuitas est. soli enim 
angeli et homines in filios nascuntur et fiunt et natiuitatis nomen 
accipiunt. ita utraque creantur, non utraque nascuntur, quia nasci 
eorum peculiare est qui nascuntur in filios. creantur autem et cetera, 
licet et ipsa ante non fuerint. fit ergo proprium in his duobus quod una 
nascitur et creatur, altera creatur tantum, non nascitur, licet utraque non 
fuerint pignera. itaque haec sunt aeternarum rerum quae sunt ex patre 
domino et semper fuerunt, quia cum homo filius dei dicitur, et aliquando 
non fuit, non ipse uerus filius est, sed pignus eius est qui uerus semper 
filius erat, est, et erit. sic et alia pars creationis mundi quam diximus 
factam esse et non natam, licet et non nata sit et aliquando non fuerit 
pignus eius, hoc est paraclytus, qui non est natus et semper ex patre est. 
ergo caro sit ex patre ea quae creata est, et non nata, et anima sit creata 
et nata IN IMAGINEM DEI. per uirtutem tamen resurrectionis coniuncta 


2, 3, 27 cf. Gen. i 26 15 cf. Gen. vi 4 





I sine carne] sed A intellig. A 2 tamen om. A naturae factam B 
dei om. B 3 ipsa om. A 4 est(pr.)om.A  tamen]dei 4 _ est (alt) 
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om. A 23 est om. B 24 facta. d et(pr.)om.B non natam] notatam 4 
et (alt.)om. A natasit] natam siti A aliquando] tante B 25 eius] + est B 
paraclyti4d 26 ex patre eaom. B 
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sibi fiunt inseparabilia atque ita aeterna, unum erunt in eum, secundum 
dictum domini nostri Iesu Christi in euangelio dicentis: sICUT TU IN 
ME ES, PATER, ET EGO IN TE, ITA ET ISTI IN NOBIS SINT IN’ UNUM, et 
iterum: SICUTI NOS UNUM SUMUS, ITA ET ISTI UNUM IN NOBIS SINT. 
quicumque enim est maior, non est maior nisi aut tempore aut mensura 
aut honore. nos autem cum ante saecula et sine tempore natum esse 
filium a patre credamus, quo modo potest minor esse tempore qui ante 
tempus est? uel mensura quo modo creditur minor, qui inaestimabilis 
inmensus et infinitus est ? ac sic nec in honore minor est, cum sit dei 
filius et deus, quia unum dei nomen est. similis autem filius patri non 
potest dici, quia similitudo corporum est in qualibet specie aut coloris 
aut staturae. aequalis proprie dici non potest patri filius, quia aequalitas 
siue inaequalitas in quantitatis mensura est. siue ergo aequalitas siue 
similitudo in deum non cadit, quia deus incorporalis est, infinitus, 
inconprehensibilis, inenarrabilis, inmensus. non potest in loco aliquo 
contineri, licet UBIQUE ET IN OMNIBUS sit deus, sicut scriptum est in 
apostolo: IN IPSO ENIM UIUIMUS ET MOUEMUR ET SUMUS, eius enim 
licet et dici naturae esse deus noster ut omnia uideat, omnia audiat, 
omnia conprehendat. quia ipse est OMNIUM rerum CREATOR et conditor, 
et quoniam dei filius deus noster ante tempora aeterna natus est, quando, 
quo modo, uel ubi non potest dici de eo: ‘quando’ enim tempus 
habet, ‘ ubi’ locum significat, ‘quo modo’ mensuram uidetur exprimere, 
sed haec tria in dominum non cadent, quia est incorporalis. ideo 
expedit confiteri patrem ingenitum, filium genitum a patre ante tempora 
aeterna: quando, ubi, uel quo modo non licet dici neque amplius 
scrutari, quia mens nostra quae mundo concluditur, inuestigare non 
potest factorem et dominum suum. nec tres omnipotentiae dici possunt: 


2 Ioh. xvii 21 4 ef. Ioh. xvii 22 16 Phil. iv 12 17 Act. xvii 28 
19 cf. Eccl. xxiv 12 





1 eum] deum B 2 dictum domini nostri] dei enim A _ dicentis om, B 
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una est enim omnipotentia patris per filium et spiritum sanctum: 
omnipotentia enim ideo dicitur quod potentia sua et uirtute deus 
fecerit mundum et omnia quae in eo sunt. haec ergo omnia per filium 
facta sunt sanctificante ea spiritu paraclyto. et ideo duae omnipotentiae 
dici non possunt uel tres, quia alter sine altero et altero non operatur. 5 
omnia enim quae uult pater per filium efficit, et omnipotentia patris 
dicentis omnipotentia est filii facientis, ac per hoc opus filii opus est 
patris. et ideo confitendus est filius coaeternus patri et spiritus sanctus 
ingenitus ex ingenito patre. filium esse qui ad redimendum genus 
humanum in utero uirginis Mariae hominem sibi ex substantia ipsius 10 
Mariae fabricauit, in quo habitare dignatus sit, cuius etiam passione nos 
redemit. patrem esse quem Iohannis testem de domino Iesu Christo 
audierit: HIC EST FILIUS MEUS DILECTUS IN QUO BENE CONPLACUI. 
SPIRITUM esse sanctum quem A PATRE PROCESSURUM filius promisit, 
qui etiam descendit super apostolos die quinquagensima. et patrem 15 
non esse filium, neque spiritum sanctum, quem paraclytum dicimus. 
filium non esse patrem neque paraclytum. paraclytum non esse patrem 
neque filium, quia filius dicat: CUM ERGO UENERIT PARACLYTUS ILLE, 
QUEM EGO MITTAM UOBIS A PATRE MEO, SPIRITUM UERITATIS, QUI EX 
PATRE MEO PROCEDIT, HIC TESTIFICABITUR DE ME. ostendit esse quem 30 
mitteret et a quo mitteret. deum tamen patrem et deum filium et deum 
paraclytum spiritum unius substantiae et trinae substantiae eius diuini- 
tatis in fide nostra esse et manere debere confiteri quoque pium est 
et salutare: CORDE enim CREDITUR AD IUSTITIAM, ORE AUTEM CONFESSIO 
FIT AD SALUTEM. filius dei non est filius hominis, filius autem hominis 25 
filius dei est, quia qui filius dei est non est filius hominis: unigenitus enim 
deus est. qui uero filius hominis est primogenitus est, et propter 
susceptorem suum, unigenitum deum, et ipse unigenitus dicitur, quia 
in eo est unigenitus. denique de primogenito apostolus Paulus sic ait : 


13 Matt. iii 17, etc. 14, 18 Ioh, xv 26 24 Rom, x 10 





1 enim om. B_ omnipotentia] omnia potentia 4 3 ergoom. A 4 sunt om. 
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PRIMOGENITUS IN MULTIS FRATRIBUS, quia per. eum crediderunt. non 
ergo unigeniti natura est primogeniti, sed per societatem unigeniti 
dicitur unigenitus esse. primogenitus autem natura est primogenitus, 
non causa societatis, quia nullus ex mortuis resurrexit ad inmortalitatem 
nisi ipse primus et solus, et exemplum resurrectionis futurae per suam 
resurrectionem omnibus sequentibus edidit. et ideo apostolus Paulus 
dixit : QUI EST PRIMOGENITUS EX MORTUIS. item ad Romanos: UT SIT 
IPSE PRIMOGENITUS EX MULTIS FRATRIBUS, et quia unigenitus et primo- 
genitus duae naturae sunt, diuina et humana, sed una persona ; nam et 
diuersitas harum naturarum in elocutione euangelii ostenditur. fidei 
igitur nostrae non conuenit ut Iesus Christus mentiatur, quia ipse est 
UERITAS. cum ergo ita sit, ipse de se dicit : QUI ME MISIT MECUM EST, 
NEC ME DERELINQUIT: et alio loco: DEUS, DEUS MEUS, QUA RE ME 
DERELIQUISTI? quia deus hominem susceperat et per mortem crucis 
relinquendus erat a deo usque ad resurrectionem. fidei ergo nostrae 
sic conuenit ut homo dicat ad deum suum: QUA RE ME DERELIQUISTI? 
unigenitus autem deus qui inseparabilis est a deo patre esse dicat QUI 
ME MISIT MECUM EST NEC ME DERELIQUIT. trina lucis inuiolabilis 
aeternitas, trinae aeternitatis una maiestas, maiestatis aequalis aeternitas 
aeternitatis, unitas trinitas deitas. 

t Rom. viii 29 7 Col. i 18, Rom. viii 29 12, 17 Ioh. xiv 6, Ioh. viii 29 
13, 16 Matt. xxvii 46 


1 primogenitus]+ex mortuis add. B (ex Col. i 18) 2 ~ nat. unig. B est 
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NOTES AND STUDIES 


CHAPTERS IN THE HISTORY OF LATIN MSS 
OF CANONS 


VI. THE VERSION CALLED Prisca: (4) THE CutetT1 MS (=I), Now 
VatTic. REGIN. 1997. 


THE primary subject of this second half of my account of the Prisca 
is the Chieti MS. Nevertheless, before we concentrate on its history 
and special features, it will be well, in order that all available evidence 
may be at the reader’s disposal, to say something in brief about the 
two other families of MSS, both of them also Italian, which con- 
tribute to our knowledge of the Prisca. For convenience only the four 
or five oldest MSS of Maassen’s ‘St Blaise’ family (8), only the two 
oldest of his ‘ Vatican’ family (v), will be passed in review. 

1. Alone of the four families which contain some elements at least of 
the Prisca, the St Blaise collection spread outside Italy: only one of the 
five early MSS that belong to the group—all of them dating between 
about A.D. 700 and 850—is now in Italy, though another was probably 
written in Italy, and the archetype of a third came from somewhere 
near Capua. 

S: now at St Paul in Carinthia, whither it was conveyed in the 
Napoleonic troubles from St Blaise in the Black Forest. Its earlier 
home was in the great library of Reichenau : but as Reichenau was only 
founded in 724, and the MS was written about A.D. 700, it was clearly 
brought from some other locality, and everything points to an Italian 
origin. 

X: now Paris. lat. 3836, of the second half of the eighth century, 
written in the peculiar script now known as the 2b (a-b) type, in use 
only in northern France and only between the limits a.p. 740-815. 
Maassen (p. 508) notes that the scribe refers to a Tréves MS as his 
exemplar at one point of his work: it is more important that in a 
first-hand note on fol. 34 4, in the canons of Constantinople, reference 
is made to (a manuscript of ?) the ‘ holy church of Capua’ as containing 
a shorter form of text ; and quite obviously this note must have been 
in the exemplar a marginal gloss in another than the original hand. 

Y: now Cologne, chapter library ccxiii, in an insular semi-uncial 
hand not later than A.D. 750: not quite a pure S text. In this case 
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direct indications of Italian origin are entirely wanting, while its use of 
the Penitential of Theodore of Tarsus may point to an English descent. 

Z: now Lucca, chapter library 490, written just about A.D. 800 for 
the library in which it is still preserved. 

P : now Cheltenham, Phillipps library 17849. Eighth to ninth century: 
incomplete: probably bought in Paris: possibly known, like X, to 
Justel. 

2. The ‘ Vatican’ collection is even more definitely Italian in its 
connexions: # is a ninth-century MS from Farfa, first known in the 
Barberini library, xiv 52, now in the Vatican, barb. lat. 679, and 2, of 
the same century but a less satisfactory authority, is 1342 of the original 
Vatican collection. 

These two families agree, against I and J, (i) in giving the councils of 
Ancyra, Neocaesarea and Gangra not according to the Prisca but in the 
Isidorian version ; (ii) in adding a good many other documents in 
common to the original Prisca stock. 

For the purpose of eliciting the common nucleus of the four MSS 
or groups of MSS from which alone the Prisca can be reconstituted, 


I now proceed to set down in parallel columns the four separate lines of 
tradition : 


I J St Braise (8) VarTICAN (v) 
[Can. Apost. Dion] 
Nic. Jsid. Nicaea Prise, 
Nicene names Nicene names 
Anc. Anc. Isid. Anc. Jsid. 
Neoc. Neoc. Jsid, Neoc. Jsid. 
Sardica 
Sardican names 
Gangr. Gangr. Gangr. Isid. Gangr. Jsid. 
Ant. Ant. 
Carthage Carthage Carthage 
Chale. Chale. Chalc. Chale. 
Const. Const, Const. Const. 
[Rimini] 
( Nic. Chieti 
} Sardica Sardica Sardica 
Nicene names Sardican names Sardican names 
Ant. Ant. 
Anc. 
Neoc. 
Nic. Prisca 
Nicene names 
Carthage 
Ephesus 


What are the points that emerge from a comparison of these four 
stocks with one another ? 


a, The St Blaise and Vatican groups combine elements of the Prisca 
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and of the Isidorian versions, while on neither I nor J has the Isidorian 
left any trace. That is in favour of I and J against 8 and v. 

8. The order Carthage Chalcedon Constantinople is common to 
18 v against J, and is therefore presumably right. 

y- The connexion Gangra Antioch—both according to the Prisca—is 
common to IJ, while in Sv the two councils are widely apart, and 
of the two only Antioch is in the Prisca. The Prisca may therefore 
be provisionally concluded to have contained Gangra, Antioch, Car- 
thage (see above under 8), Chalcedon, Constantinople, in that order. 

8. The order Ancyra Neocaesarea is common to all four columns. 
The order Ancyra Neocaesarea Gangra is common to ISv against J ; 
and even if we deduct a good deal from the value of Sv in this con- 
nexion because they give here an Isidorian and not a Prisca text, still 
even without their support the I order, which puts the earlier councils 
first, approves itself as a better working hypothesis than the order of J. 

«. We have now reconstituted the order Ancyra Neocaesarea Gangra 
Antioch Carthage Chalcedon Constantinople as likely to be, on a 
review of the four lines of tradition, the most original. It is also, if 
we isolate the curious feature, common to all four, of the position of 
Constantinople as an appendix to Chalcedon, the correct chronological 
order. Jt is also the order of codex I. 

s. There remains only the problem of Nicaea, and bound up with it 
that of Sardica. For the first time we have to do, in relation to the 
canons of Nicaea, with three versions instead of two: 8 has, as for the 
following councils of Ancyra, Neocaesarea and Gangra, the Isidorian ; 
J and v unite on a version which, because it was that of J, has been 
known since Justel’s time as the Prisca; I has a version otherwise 
unknown, save in two relations, both of them significant. In the first 
place, when the Prisca of J v is put side by side with the version of I 
and with the version sent to Carthage by Atticus of Constantinople in 
419,’ it is seen to be a combination of the two and is therefore later 
than either of them. In the second place, when the Roman legate 
Paschasinus quoted at Chalcedon canon vi of Nicaea, he quoted it in 
a form which, if half Isidorian, is also half from the version of our 
Chieti MS.* Thus, putting aside 8 with its Isidorian text, we find 
that the Nicene canons of the lines J v of Prisca-transmission are later 
than, because dependent on, the Nicene canons of the one remaining 
line of transmission, I. We must choose, it seems, between two explana- 
tions. Either the Chieti MS gives the true Prisca text: or the Prisca 
had no version at all of the canons of Nicaea, for the simple reason 


? See my Ecclesiae Occidentalis Monumenta Iuris Antiquissima i pp. 112-143. 
2 ib. pp. 121, 148, 151, 197. 
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that when the Prisca was put together in the second half of the fifth 
century everybody in the West was already familiar, in some version or 
another, with the creed and canons of Nicaea, however much or little 
they knew of any other material of Canon Law. I do not doubt that this 
latter explanation is the true one. That is why the Nicene canons occur 
in different versions and in different positions in our four lines of trans- 
mission. Each collector who utilized the Prisca as the main substratum 
of his corpus was bound, if he aimed at completeness, to include the 
council of Nicaea. The Chieti MS (or rather its ancestor) just added it 
at the end of the Prisca: the ‘St Blaise’ collector borrowed it with 
other matter from the Isidorian, and naturally put it at the beginning: 
v took a further step in the developement, drawing on Dionysius 
Exiguus for the Canons of the Apostles, and again naturally put these 
first and Nicaea next. 

¢. We have seen at an earlier point that the Prisca is of purely 
Italian origin : we have seen too that at the time of the dispute between 
Rome and Carthage the Romans regarded no canons but those of 
Nicaea as having oecumenical validity, but that under the name Nicene 
they included also the canons of Sardica. Now if we turn to the Chieti 
MS, we find that the corpus of documents which we have come to regard 
as making up between them the collection called Prisca—Ancyra, Neo- 
caesarea, Gangra, Antioch, Carthage, Chalcedon and Constantinople— 
is followed immediately by the council of Nicaea ; capitula, metrical 
preface, creed, canons, signatures of the bishops present at Nicaea. No 
name but that of Nicaea is given throughout: Jncipit capitula Nicaeni 
concilit... Incipit praephatio Nicaeni concilii... Incipit fides Nicaeni 
concilit. But alike the titles which come first in the whole series, and 
the canons which come next in the series, are not the titles and canons 
of Nicaea alone: attached to the Nicene titles and to the Nicene 
canons respectively, in a continuous series and under no fresh names, 
are the titles and the canons of Sardica. Here is, without (as it seems 
to me) any possibility of doubt, just the material which the Roman 
legates took with them to Africa, which they assumed the Africans 
would, like themselves, accept as unquestionably valid because Nicene, 
but which the Africans stumbled at as containing more than was in 
their own copies of the Nicene canons. Once let us suppose that this 
section of the Chieti MS, with its combination of Nicene and Sardican 
canons under the single heading Nicene, represents just the Roman 
code as it stood at least from the opening years of the fifth century, 
and the whole controversy is at once cleared up. In substance the 
Africans were right, as later Roman canonists soon came to recognize : 
Sardica was historically distinct from Nicaea. But a good deal of 
Protestant ink has been wasted in acrimonious reflexions about the 
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dishonesty of the Roman contention. There was nothing dishonest 
about it at all: Zosimus and Boniface and their representatives put 
forward as Nicene a code that was already traditional at Rome, and 
may indeed go back pretty well to the middle of the fourth century, 
almost to the time of the Sardican council itself. 

Once more the evidence of the Chieti MS is crucial. Its text of the 
Sardican canons approved itself to me many years ago, when I first tackled 
the problem of the elucidation of the original text, as incontestably 
the best among innumerable rivals.’ Its interpretation of the Nicene 
canons ranks at least among the two or three earliest that have come 
down to us: witness, for instance, the following terms, which, taken 
together, suggest the vocabulary rather of the fourth than of the fifth 
century—credulitas ; diacones, diaconibus ; eum qui in ampliori ciuitate 
prouinciae uidetur esse constitutus id est in metropolim ; ecclesiae ciuttatum 
ampliorum ; incommunicati (for excommunicati) ; catholica (for catholica 
ecclesia) ; inter uerboaudientes ; turpilucrum.? 

Having now acquired with regard to the Chieti MS the two results, 
(i) that its corpus of the Prisca is both in respect of order and in respect 
of completeness more closely representative of the original than any 
other MS or group of MSS, (ii) that its text and arrangement of the 
canons of Nicaea and Sardica is again more primitive than that of any 
other of the three groups J Sv, we naturally turn with some eagerness 
to the further examination in detail of a MS which has shewn its 
superiority at every stage of our enquiry. 


Among the treasures of the great collection which Queen Christina, 
daughter of Gustavus of Sweden, the Protestant hero of the Thirty 
Years War, amassed during her stay in France and afterwards in Italy, 
not the least important is the manuscript which is the subject of this 
paper. It was written in the earlier half of the ninth century, but it 
must have been copied from an archetype three centuries older, for the 
papal list preserved in it ends with Pope Hormisdas (a.pD. 514-523), 
and none of the other documents in the MS belongs to a later time 
than the first quarter of the sixth century. 


1 See the forthcoming part of my Monumenta i pp. 441-486. Maassen, with 
what I am afraid I must call his usual wrong-headedness of interpretation, classifies 
the authorities for the text into four main groups (Geschichte der Quellen pp. 50-52), 
and puts the Chieti MS into his third group. It hardly seems to have occurred to 
him that, if we have to work back to an original Latin text, the type which he 
admits to be represented in the citations of pope Zosimus had strong claim to be 
treated at least as the starting-point of the enquiry. [There can be no sort of 
doubt that the Latin of the Sardican canons is primary, the Greek secondary. | 

2 See Monumenta i pp. 115 1.6: 117 [vi] 1. 2, 135 [xxiiii] 1. 3, 139 [xxi] ll. 4, 10, 
13: 117 [viii] lL. 1, 121 [xi] 1. 9: 119 [viiii] Il. 5, 9, 137 [xxiiii] l. 11: 127 [xvi]l. 9: 
129 [xviii] 1. 10: 137 [xxvi] 1. 13. 
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Date. Of the 160 leaves of which it consists nearly all are quater- 
nions, but the third gathering and four gatherings towards the end are 
ternions. Most of the signatures have partly or wholly perished: but 
a few are still legible—fol. 741, fol. 154 1, fol. 294 1111, fol. 694 vim, 
fol. rord xin, fol. 1o94 xu. The four gatherings foll. 126-131, 132- 
137, 138-143, 144-149 are all ternions: the final gathering beginning 
with fol. 150 appears to be a quaternion with extra leaves inserted. 
From fol. 14 to fol. 153@ the whole is written by a single hand, which 
is attributed to the eighth century by Duchesne,' to the transition from 
the eighth to the ninth by Carusi,? to the ninth by Traube,* Maunde 
Thompson, and Mercati. We cannot be far wrong, then, if we fix the 
date samewhere in the earlier half of the ninth century. 

Place. This is fortunately settled for us by a colophon, if it may so 
be called, at the end of the main body of the MS, written (but in uncial 
script, not in the minuscule which has been employed down to that 
point) by the scribe, the priest Sicipert, who makes mention both of the 
bishop who ordered the writing of the MS, and of the patron saints of 
the church for which it was written. The bishop, Ingilram, is otherwise 
unknown: the saints, the Blessed Virgin, St Thomas, and St Justin, 
would suffice to identify the see-town as Chieti in south-eastern Italy, 
even if a ‘littera formata’ on fol. 1a (preceding the main collection and 
apparently in a somewhat later hand) did not name as its signatory the 
bishop of Chieti, ecclesiae Teatinae episcopus. Chieti belonged, at the 
time the MS was written, to the Lombard duchy of Benevento: and as 
the name Ingilram is East Frankish rather than Lombard, this again 
fits better with the ninth century than with the eighth.* 

‘Christo enim fauente legentibus cunctis inploro pro exiguo me ceteris- 
que sacerdotes ciuibus his quamquam inmerito nomen sacerdotii minime 
fungenti honore : Sicipertus humillimus Christi hunc opusculum opere 
explicaui, domno beatissimo praecipienti fieri Ingilramo. rursum magis 
magisque lectoribus queso quod, si aut ex syllabis scisma aliqua inueneritis, 
minime detrahatis insipientiae meae sed quod uestra habundat sapientia 
cordis sollogismo auferatis ab eo. ut alma Dei intemerata Maria et 
beati Thomae simul et beati Iustini in cuius sede hunc perficitus fuit 
delictaque uestra deleantur, perenne polleat praeceptor, opifex saluificetur 
in euum.® amin.’ 

1 Duchesne Liber Pontificalis p. xv. 

2 Carusi e De Barthol is M tt paleografici degli Abruzzi | (Rome 
1924). I owe to Mgr Mercati the references in this note and in note 4. 

3 Traube Perrona Scottorum p. 521. 

* So my friend Sir Charles Oman told me long ago. See too Férstemann Alt- 
deutsches Namenbuch (Bonn, ed. 2, 1900) coll. 965, 966. 

5 The last sentence is obviously a prayer for the readers of the MS, for the bishop 
who commanded its writing, and for the scribe who executed the task. 
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Sicipert’s Latin is far from reaching a classical standard. But it is 
clear that the MS was written to the bishop’s order and, it would seem, 
in order to be a possession of the church : and though the scribe displays 
a naive sense of his own incompetence, it may be said at once that the 
bishop’s trust in him was justified, for examination of his work will shew 
us that not only had he a superlatively good archetype but that he copied 
it very faithfully. Perhaps we ought to be thankful for his limitations: 
he had not the intelligence to improve on his exemplar as a better 
scholar might have tried to do, and in consequence he has preserved 
unadulterated the testimony of a much older century than his own. 

Seven or eight leaves at the end are occupied with documents in 
other hands—perhaps intended originally to fill up vacant space—of 
which none need concern us here save, on the last page of all (fol. 1604), 
a litany of intercession for those in authority in Church and State: for 
pope, bishop, emperor, empress, ‘the most noble royal children’, all 
judges and the whole Christian ‘army’, the clergy and the whole con- 
gregation. No names are inserted save those of the emperor Hludouicus 
and the empress Angelberga, the limits of whose joint reign fall between 
the years 856 and 875: but the saints whose prayers are sought 
are, under the head of the emperor, Medard, Eligius, Justin, Vedast, 
Remigius, under the head of the ‘ nouilissima’ proles regalis’, Martin, 
Hilary, Ambrose. St Ambrose is probably included because of the 
close connexion in his time between North Italy and Gaul: of the rest 
all are Gallic, mostly Gallic of the north, except St Justin of Chieti. 
In other words, by the time of the litany the official connexions of 
Chieti are with Gallic and not with Italian hagiology ; but the presence 
of St Justin shews that the MS was at Chieti still. 

Contents. The work of the original scribe, foll. 14-153a@, may be 
divided roughly into four sections, (i) foll. 14-394, the collection known 
since the time of Justel, the first editor, as the Prisca ; (ii) foll. 394-514, 
the councils of Nicaea and Sardica, being the original element, as it 
seems, on to which the Prisca was graftec in the second half of the fifth 
century ; (iii) foll. 5za@-122a, a collection of Roman documents from 
Siricius to the council of 499 (in which are incorporated one letter of 
St Jerome and two imperial missives), closed with a papal catalogue 
extending down to Hormisdas ; (iv) foll. 122a-153a, various documents 
of miscellaneous character which we may regard as appendices, all of 
them Italian and most of them Roman; viz. the Roman councils and 
related documents of 501 and 502: a commentary on the Nicene 
Creed, possibly written in North Italy late in the fourth century*: two 

1 Maassen (p. 527) erroneously prints this word as ‘ nouissima’. 


2 First printed in my Ecclesiae Occidentalis Monumenta luris Antiquissima i pp. 
329-354- 
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brief passages from the apocryphal material that gathered round Pope 
Silvester. 

Of these groups the last may for our purpose be neglected. It is 
definitely marked off from all that precedes by the interposition of the 
papal list: even if we connected the list not with what precedes but 
with what follows, a connexion that is much less likely, it marks a break 
all the same between the two. Moreover the few documents that go to 
make up section iv are of miscellaneous nature : the two councils of 501 
and 502 have nothing to do with the commentary on the Creed, as that 
in turn has nothing to do with the apocryphal matter fathered on Pope 
Silvester. And quite certainly this section stands in no literary relation 
to any of the other MSS that preserve part or all of the collection of 
the Prisca. 

On the other hand the third section is with few exceptions a series of 
papal decretals from Pope Siricius to Pope Leo. And as two of the 
three other families that contain the Prisca or parts of it contain also 
a series of papal decretals, it might seem not unlikely that the Prisca 
itself from the first contained not only Greek councils and Carthage, 
but papal letters as well. But there is not enough resemblance between 
the contents of the collections of letters in I, 8, and v, to make it at 
all likely that there is any real filiation from a proximate source. J has 
no papal documents as it stands, and there is nothing to suggest that it 
ever had any. I has a small collection, of which the distinctive mark 
is the prominence of letters of St Leo. 8 too has only a small collec- 
tion, but, unlike I, the arrangement is (it would seem) intended to be 
chronological, and, unlike I, no special importance is given to Leo. vv, in 
contrast with I and 8, has a very large collection of papal documents, 
in strict chronological order, and carried on beyond Leo to his next 
successors. It was quite natural that an Italian collection made any- 
where about the turn of the fifth into the sixth century should include 
some of the more famous letters that were already beginning to be 
collected and circulated as Decretals.! But I see no reason, on a review 
of our MSS, to suppose that any particular collection of Decretals was 
part of the Prisca as such, and consequently I put aside this third sec- 
tion too of the Chieti MS. I do not think that it throws any light on 
the object of our search. 

Thus we are thrown back once more on the two first sections of our 
MS, and these are exactly the matter that on pp. 2-5 we have already had 
occasion to examine. At the risk of some repetition the different items 
may again be given here, but with a good deal more detail : 


1 Duchesne has suggested that the first collection of eight letters, from Siricius 
to Celestine, had been formed by the time that Leo became Pope in 441. 
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fol. 14. ANcyRaA: with elaborate title, as for the beginning of the 
collection, and subscriptions. 

fol. 5a. NEOCAESAREA: with subscriptions. 

fol. 64. GANGRA: with the synodical letter and subscriptions. 

fol. 94. ANTIOCH: with the synodical letter and one additional 
canon at the end (xxv1) as well as subscriptions. 

fol. 15a. CARTHAGE: Incpt responsa et constitutiones quae aput 
Karthagine acta sunt, followed by forty titles, and on 
154 the text Incp constituta quae aput Karthagine 
acta sunt: fol. 254 Incpt epistula ab omne concilium 
sst |7.e. supra scriptum | ad Bonifatio urbis Romae epS 
scripta et cum gesta quae ibidem aput Chartaginem 
conperfecta per Faustinum episcopum et Philippum et 
Asellum praesbyteros directa: fol. 284 Incp epistula 
sancti Aureli episcopi ad sanctum Caelestinum urbis 
Romae episcopum de aduentum Apiarii. 

fol. 304. CHALCEDON : with subscriptions. 

fol. 364. CONSTANTINOPLE: with canon xxviil (so-called) of Chal- 
cedon, and the Constantinopolitan subscriptions. 

So far all is in the Prisca. 

fol. 394. NicaEa: Incipit capitula Nicaeni concilii, followed by 
forty-six titles, 1 Expositio fidei Nicaeni, 11 Quo tempore 
conuentus sit habitus ...: fol. 40a Incp praephatio 
eiusdem concilii Concilium sacrum...: fol. 404 Incpt 
praecepta ? [PRAEPTA cod. | Incipit fides Nicaeni concilii 
AMHN I Cum conuenisset . . . 11 Credimus. . . 11I-XXVIII 
the Nicene canons: fol. 444 xxvillI—xLvi the Sardican 
canons, without break from the Nicene: fol. 494 the 
subscriptions (Nicene only, not Sardican). 


This general account of the Prisca, and of its principal representatives 
I and J, will be fitly concluded by a few notes about the text. Just as 
in textual criticism internal and external evidence must each be checked 
and controlled at every step by the other, so here the work which we 
have been doing on the historical side of the Prisca, and the MSS of 
the Prisca, is inadequate until it is completed by a similar and parallel 
investigation of readings. Not more will be attempted here than one 
or two illustrative indications. 

1. The bulk of the Prisca, as the analysis of its contents given above 
suffices to shew, is made up of translations from the Greek: and a very 
brief investigation of this part of the translator’s work will convince any- 
one of his entire incompetence. But we must not too hastily conclude 
that, because his renderings from Greek would disgrace a fourth form 
boy, his Latin texts were inferior or unfaithfully transmitted. Two-fifths 
of the matter of his collection falls under the head of Carthage: the 
text he gives of it is better, in my judgement, than that of Dionysius 
Exiguus. One instance may be cited, where three of the four families 
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of the Prisca unite in preserving something like the true form, and one 
of the three the true form itself, of the see-town of one of the African 
bishops who subscribed the Acta of the first session of the Council of 
419. ‘Quoduultdeus episcopus Verensis ecclesiae subscripsi’ is the 
reading of all the printed texts, and so in the Corpus Jnscriptionum 
Latinarum (vit 147) Mommsen cites them : and in every MS or group of 
MSS save three of the four families of the Prisca Verensis is found. But 
the real name of the place was Ucres. Now the 8 family has Vcrensis : 
I has Ocrensis, v Crensis or Cerensis ; but J with all our other authorities 
Verensis,' and so too without variant the MSS of the Council of Arles 
of 314. Restore then in both councils the name of the city as Vcres: 
and put a good mark to the credit of S I and in a less degree v. 

2. But we may next proceed to the elimination of v. Time after 
time we find that a reading is not supported by I] Sv, but by IJS 
alone, v going with the other MSS. That means e7ther that v is nearest 
to the original text, I J 8 representing a deviation from it, ov that the 
scholar to whom the collection v is due had a second archetype as well 
as the Prisca to draw on. Since v is known to have made use elsewhere 
of the collection of Dionysius Exiguus (it is for instance the only one 
of the four families which includes the Canons of the Apostles, which 
Dionysius first made accessible to the West), the latter alternative is 
more likely in itself: and such a passage as the following from the letter 
of the Africans to Pope Boniface—the second of the Carthaginian 
documents (l. 177 [p. 605]) in my forthcoming text—proves to 
demonstration that the text of v is conflate. Here the true text reads 
‘ubi perhibentur eadem’, for which I gives ‘ubi uerissima eadem’, 
J ‘ubi uerissimaedem’, S ‘uberissima eadem’. Presumably ‘ perhiben- 
tur’ was nearly all illegible in the copy that lay before the redactor 
of the Prisca, but 8 represents a further stage of deviation from the 
archetype than IJ. ‘The editor of v rightly stumbled at the Prisca 
reading, consulted the second text available to him, that of Dionysius, 
and, after the fashion familiar to all students of the text of the Synoptic 
Gospels, produced out of his two authorities the conflate form ‘ubi 
uerissime eadem perhibentur’. He made sense thereby, it is true, and 
he got nearer to the original: but he betrayed himself to be no unbiassed 
witness to the tradition of the Prisca.’ 


1 The change is of course very slight: u and v being identical in the MSS, and 
c and e as similar as in our own type. 

2 If v had at hand for constant reference the text of Dionysius, we can easily 
understand why certain omissions common to I J 8 are filled up, and filled correctly, 
in v: see the Acta of the Carthaginian council [1. 7, p. 568] ‘necesse est socientur, 
qua de re Domino Deo nostro de tantae’, (1. 15] ‘secundum eam’, (1. 51, p. 570] ‘ut 
ad singula respondeatur ’. 
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3. We are thus thrown back on the three families I J 8 in our search 
for the unadulterated Prisca text. And once more the intrusive influence 
of Dionysius is a test. The test is most favourable to I, which nowhere 
shews any trace whatever of knowledge of the Dionysian collection. 
So far as the Prisca documents are concerned, it is equally favourable 
to J: but the scribe of J (or its exemplar) has apparently borrowed 
from Dionysius a letter of Cyril and the Egyptian bishops to Nestorius. 
It is unfavourable to S ; for though the indebtedness of 8 to Dionysius 
is occasional only and not, as in v, recurrent, its Prisca text of the - 
canons of Chalcedon bears clear traces of contamination.’ 

4. The course of the argument has thus justified the procedure of these 
papers in concentrating attention on the two MSS I and J, as incon- 
testably the primary witnesses to be considered in the restoration of the 
original Prisca. As between the two, many things have been noted 
which point to the superior excellence of I: and the presumption may 
be clinched by anyone who cares to consult the texts of Ancyra and 
Neocaesarea (tom. 11 part 1 of my Zec/. Occ. Mon. Jur. Ant.) for which 
I and J are our only authorities. 


It remains to call attention to one minor, but curious and puzzling, 
feature of the Chieti MS. As has been said, the canons of Nicaea and 
the canons of Sardica are included in one series under one heading as 
Nicene: canons i-xxviii being in fact Nicene, xxviiii-xlvi Sardican.’ 
But the titles attached to the double series are no part of the original 
version: they were borrowed from the version known as Quesnel’s.* 
The motive cause for the incorporation in I of an alien set of titles was, 


1 Space and a sense of proportion does not admit of the argument being here 
completed (as no doubt, strictly speaking, it ought to be) by an examination of the 
readings where I J and 8 are found to differ; but cursory reference may be given 
to three in the letter to Boniface, 1. 14, p. 597 diuinitus, I J diuinio, 8 diuino: 1. 125, 
p. 603 ut negotio, I J negotio, S negotio ut: 1. 177 (already cited above), p. 605 ubi 
perhibentur, I J ubi uerissima, 8 uberissima. In all three I J are wrong: in two of 
the three S makes matters worse, in the third it has (doubtless by conjecture) cor- 
rectly replaced ut, but in the wrong place. 

2 Perhaps if I had realized earlier that the combination Nicaea-Sardica repre- 
sents a more primitive stage in Latin Canon Law than the separate presentation of 
the two, I should have arranged in my Monumenta to print the combined text, as 
we have it in I, continuously. But, as it is, the text of the 28 Nicene canons 
must be looked for on pp. 113-141, that of the Sardican canons on pp. 452-486; 
the Nicene titles on p. 145 and in the margins of pp. 113-141, those of the Sardican 
canons in the left-hand col. of pp. 446, 448 ; the Nicene names on pp. 37-91, 102. 

8 That this is the true interpretation (and not the converse, that the collection Q 
borrowed from I) I shewed, against Maassen, on p. 150 of my Monumenta. The 
titles, in fact, bear a close relation to the arrangement and text as we find both in 
Q, and none at all to either text or arrangement of I. 
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I imagine, that the text of the Nicaeno-Sardican canons, as the scribe 
of I (or the scribe of I’s sixth-century exemplar) found them in the 
archetype, was not divided up into separate canons at all. In the case 
of Sardica (see Monumenta, p. 442 n.) there is such far-reaching diversity 
in numeration between our different authorities that I have been driven 
to construct an entirely fresh system of my own: in the case of Nicaea 
the divergences are much less serious, but I suspect that the explanation 
is that to a large extent the canons divided themselves—half of them 
make a fresh beginning either with [epi rév or with "Exedy. I do not 
doubt, then, that the scribe of I or its exemplar, being acquainted with 
another version of Nicaea-Sardica divided up into a series of separate 
canons, thought it would serve the convenience of his readers if he 
borrowed these alien titles and incorporated them into his own version. 

But it is another question at what period the borrowing took place. 
Was it due to Sicipert, the scribe of the MS that is now in our hands, 
in the first half of the ninth century, or was it done on the occasion of 
the putting together of the (immediate) ancestor of Sicipert’s MS, which 
we have seen reason to fix at about A.D. 525? Earlier than this it cannot 
be, since the Quesnel collection was published hardly, if at all, before 
A.D. 500, and not in Italy but at Arles, so that some few years must be 
allowed for its penetration to the Italian home of the archetype of I. 
But as between the alternatives of ¢. A.D. 525 and c. a.D. 825, I should 
elect the former without any hesitation. Sicipert was nothing more, 
I should suppose, than a faithful copyist : his sixth-century predecessor 
was in all likelihood a good deal more than that. I think we may 
safely conclude that it was he who had the intelligence and the boldness 
to equip the canons (till then unarticulated) of Nicaea-Sardica with 
a set of titles borrowed from another version of a recently published 
collection of Canon Law. 


C. H. Turner. 


{Note to J. 7.S. xxx (April 1929) p. 231 n. 1. 


When I wrote my paper on C—‘Chapters in the History of Latin MSS of 
Canons : IV The Corbie MS (C), now Paris. lat. 12097 "—I repeated from Maassen, 
p. 380 n. 7, a reference to the Benedictine Collectio Conciliorum Galliae i col. 1005. 
But I did not know anything about such an edition: and I could find no copy in 
the Bodleian. In September 1929, however, Pére Delehaye showed me in the 
Bollandist library the book in question: Conciliorum Galliae . . . collectio ab anno 
177 ad annum 1563, tom. I, A.D. 177-591: Paris 1789. Not only so, but I learned 
from him that there exists in the library of the University of Ghent a printed set 
(perhaps unique) of the first 680 columns of the unpublished second volume ; for 
the contents of which see the Zable des matiéres de la partie imprimée du second 
volume des Concilia Galliae ... par le Dr Nolte: Amiens, 1876.] 
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PELAGIUS AND AUGUSTINE 


ELEVEN years ago this JOURNAL printed three articles in which 
I investigated the Latin sources of the commentary of Pelagius on 
‘Romans’. The enquiry, for reasons then stated, was limited to 
a comparison of Pelagius with three earlier Latin commentaries on 
‘Romans’, (1) that of ‘Ambrosiaster’, (2) two ‘ Expositions’ of Augus- 
tine, and (3) Rufinus’s ‘translation’ of Origen. Article I appeared in 
jJ.T-.S. xix pp. 162-230, Article II in 7. 7: S. xx pp. 55-65, and Article 
III in 7. 7: S. xx pp. 127-177. I felt at the time that Pelagius’s debt 
to Augustine was much greater than I had shewn, and I began by 
comparing him with Augustine’s De Diuersis Quaestionibus ad Simpli- 
clanum, a work assigned to A.D. 397. The results of the comparison, 
though not striking, were encouraging, and I compiled from Migne 
a list of forty-six works produced by Augustine prior to the completion 
of Pelagius’s commentary in 409. My calling does not leave me with 
the necessary time and energy for sustained research, but at intervals 
in the past decade I have read, sometimes rather cursorily, through 
these voluminous writings, and the results are presented in the article 
which follows. 

I should add that my citations of Pelagius are taken from Professor 
Souter’s magnificent edition of the ‘ Expositions’, while Augustine, with 
some changes in orthography, is quoted from Migne. 


1. De Moribus Ecclesiae Catholicae. 


On Rom. viii 38f Confido enim quia neque mors, neque uita, neque 
angeli, neque initia neque instantia, | neque futura,|' neque uirtus, neque 
altitudo, neque profundum, Pelagius writes as follows: ‘ Pro certo confido 
quia nec si mihi [quis] mortem minetur, nec si uitam promittat, nec si 
se angelum dicat a domino destinatum, nec si angelorum principem 
mentiatur, nec si in praesenti honorem conferat, neque si polliceatur 
gloria[m] futurorum, neque si uirtutes operetur, nec si caelum promittat 
et inferno deterreat, uel profunditate[m] scientiae suadere conetur, 
umquam nos poterit a Christi secernere caritate’. 

In Article I, note 112 (7. 7. S. xix p. 203), I set Pelagius side by 
side with the corresponding comment of Ambrosiaster, and as there 
are obvious points of resemblance between their comment on w?éa, 
angeli, futura, uirtus, and profundum, 1 felt justified in stating that 
Pelagius’s note is almost certainly based on the older writer. And this 

1 Square brackets are used by Professor Souter to indicate parts of text or com- 


ment omitted from either of his chief authorities, A (the Karlsruhe MS) and B (the 
Balliol MS). 
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too in spite of the fact that Pelagius’s comment on megue mors neque 
uita is almost identical with Augustine, Profos. lviii ‘Nemo ergo 
separat, nec qui minatur mortem... neque qui pollicetur uitam’. The 
conclusion I drew from these resemblances, as stated in Article II, 
note 16 (/. 7:.S. xx p. 60), was that both Augustine and Pelagius 
probably borrowed from the same source. 

Compare now the following extracts from the De Moribus Ecclesiae 
Catholicae, a work assigned by Migne to the beginning of a. p. 388, and 
therefore written some six years earlier than the Propositiones : 

§ 19. ‘Nemo nos inde (i.e. a caritate dei) separat, minando mortem... 

Nemo inde separat pollicendo uitam: nemo enim ab ipso fonte 
separat pollicendo aquam. 

Non separat promissio futurorum. 

Non separat altitudo nec profundum : etenim si haec uerba scientiae 
forte altitudinem uel profundum significant, non ero curiosus, ne 
seiungar a deo; nec cuiusquam doctrina me ab €0 separat, ut quasi 
dépellat errorem, a quo nemo prorsus nisi separatus erraret. Si uero 
altitudine et profundo superna et inferna huius mundi significantur, 
quis mihi caelum polliceatur, ut a caeli fabricatore seiungar? Aut quis 
terreat infernus, ut deum deseram, quem si numquam deseruissem, 
inferna nescirem ?’ 

Though not introduced by the usual Siwe,' the clause ‘ uel profundita- 
te[m] scientiae suadere conetur’ is really an alternative explanation 
offered by Pelagius of profundum, and it is most significant that these 
alternatives appear together in the two writers. Where the three writers 
agree, it is difficult to decide whether Ambrosiaster has influenced 
Pelagius directly or indirectly through Augustine, but in the other parts 
of his note it now seems quite clear that Pelagius owes at least as much 
directly to Augustine as to Ambrosiaster. 

There is another point of interest I should like to refer to, though here 
I trespass on dangerous ground. In the “mma Dr Souter, following 
the Balliol MS (B), gives the Old Latin reading z#é¢ia, in preference to 
the Vulgate principatus, which is the reading of the Karlsruhe MS (A) 
as well. Both words represent the Greek dpya/, and though authorities 
differ as to Pelagius’s knowledge of Greek at the time he wrote his 
Expositions, I have little doubt which of the two words he would have 
regarded as the better equivalent. If initia is an example of what 
Messrs Plater and White? call ‘ the almost slavish literalness with which, 
in the Psalms and the New Testament, the Old Latin followed the 
Greek text’, I could wish that Dr Souter had rejected what is to me 
an almost unintelligible word in favour of principatus, which is un- 


1 Vid. Souter Pelag. 1 p. 65. 
2 A Grammar of the Vulgate § 34. 
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doubtedly implied! by Pelagius’s comment, ‘ nec si angelorum principem 
mentiatur’. 


2. De Moribus Manichaeorum (a.D. 388 in.). 


On Rom. xiv 14 Visi ei gui existimat quid commune esse|, illi commune 
est|, Pelagius writes ‘Illi per conscientiam fit commune’. With this 
compare Aug. of. cit. § 31 ‘nihil immundum esse nisi per malam con- 
scientiam’. Earlier Pelagivs writes, on the same verse, ‘commune enim 
dicitur quitquit quasi immundum uidetur’; with which cf. Aug, iid. 
§ 35 ‘Cui autem dubium est, commune illum immundum et inquinatum 
uocasse ?’ 

3. De Libero Arbitrio Libri Tres (a.D. 388-395). 


In Retract. I ix 3, after referring to ‘noui haeretici Pelagiani, qui 
liberum sic asserunt uoluntatis arbitrium, ut gratiae dei non relinquant 
locum’, Augustine quotes a number of passages relating to the will, and 
continues: ‘Quo testimonio meo in quodam libro*® suo Pelagius usus 
est. Cui libro cum respondissem, titulum libri mei esse uolui, De 
Natura et Gratia’. His present position Augustine explains in 4. The 
will is of itself helpless unless aided by divine grace. If he said nothing 
about this, it was because his reasoning was directed against the Mani- 
chaeans. There is another reference to Pelagius in 5. ‘The difference 
between Pelagius and Augustine now is that, whereas Pelagius declares 
that with the good will we can live righteously, Augustine maintains 
that without the good will we cannot live righteously, and the good will 
must be assisted * by divine grace. 

It would have been interesting to compare Augustine’s De Libero 
Arbitrio with the surviving fragments of Pelagius’s treatise on the same 
subject : these being inaccessible to me, the next best thing is to see 
what a comparison of Augustine with Pelagius on ‘ Romans’ will yield. 
Augustine’s De Libero Arbitrio is a notable work, well worth reading on 
its own account. It is divided into three books. In the first, Augustine 
discusses the origin of evil and the nature of evil-doing. Men’s evil deeds, 
he says, proceed from a free exercise of the will. There is no com- 
pulsion on the mind to serve that lust which reigns in every evil deed. 
In the second book Augustine declares that this freedom, whereby men 


1 Prof. Souter, of course, is perfectly well aware that the Pelagius comment 
sometimes seems to support a Vulgate reading in the Jemma, but in such cases he 
says he has refrained from putting the Vulgate reading into the text because of the 
uncertainty which surrounds the Biblical texts of the early part of the fifth century 
‘Introductory note to Pelagius 2 p. viii). 

2 De Natura (Garnier ad M. Mercat. Append. ad Diss. vi). 

8 So Pelagius himself on Rom. ix 16, as was pointed out in Article II, note 5 
J.T.S. xx p 57). 
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sin, is the gift of God. Three questions are then discussed, with which 
our enquiry is not concerned: How is the existence of God established ? 
Do all good things proceed from God himself? Is free-will to be 
classed among good things? In the third book Augustine asks whence 
arises the impulse whereby the will ‘ab incommutabili bono deflectit’, 
and proceeds to shew that there is no conflict between God’s fore- 
knowledge concerning men’s sins and the freedom of men themselves 
in the matter of sinning. 

In the passages which follow, the resemblances between Augustine 
and Pelagius are grouped under four heads. Both writers assert the 
absolute freedom of the will ; both declare that the right and wrong use 
of this freedom involve respectively reward and punishment ; both resist 
the Manichaean view of the essential sinfulness of the flesh ; and both 
attribute man’s failure to enact his will to the resistance of the lower self. 


(i) Augustine’s views on the freedom of the will are illustrated in the 
following citations : 

i2t Ergo relinquitur ut . .. nulla res alia mentem cupiditatis 
comitem faciat quam propria uoluntas et liberum arbitrium. 

i 34 quid .. . quisque sectandum et amplectendum eligat, in uoluntate 
esse positum constitit. 

i 35 id facimus (i.e. male facimus) ex libero uoluntatis arbitrio. 

ii 1 et habemus liberum uoluntatis arbitrium et non nisi eo peccamus 
(conclusion from i). 

ii 47 recte fieri non posse nisi eodem libero uoluntatis arbitrio. 

ii 54 Qui tamen defectus, quoniam est uoluntarius, in nostra est 
positus potestate. 

iii 48 uoluntas est causa peccati. 

improba uoluntas malorum omnium causa est. 

Parallels in Pelagius are to be found in his comments on Rom. i 21, 
24; Vi 13; Vii 15, 20; viii 32; ix 16; xi 8. 

I have already pointed out that Ambrosiaster, Augustine, Origen- 
Rufinus, and Pelagius held similar views on the question of how far 
man’s free-will is affected by God’s foreknowledge: vid. Article I, note 
tog (/. 7. S. xix p. 202); Article II, note 13 (/ 7. S. xx p. 59); 
Article III, note 59 (/. 7: S. xx p. 161). For instance, Origen-Rufinus 
on Rom. viii 30 says that even if ‘ praescire’ be understood in the 
ordinary sense, ‘non propterea erit aliquid, quia id scit deus futurum’- 
So Augustine, iii 6, resists the argument that ‘omnia quorum deus 
praescius est, necessitate fiunt, non uoluntate’; and in iii rr he writes, 
‘deus omnia quorum ipse auctor est praescit, nec tamen omnium quae 
praescit ipse auctor est’. 

Compare Pelagius on Rom. viii 29, 30; ix 12. 
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(ii) In ii 3 Augustine declares that God gave man freedom of will 
‘ad recte faciendum’. If he so uses his freedom, he receives from God 
‘praemium’ ; if he uses it ‘ad peccandum, supplicium’. Other signifi- 
cant passages are these: 

i 1 Non iuste uindicarentur (sc. malefacta), nisi fierent uoluntate. 

i 28 Quid’. . . causae est cur dubitandum putemas.. . uoluntate 
nos . .. laudabilem et beatam uitam, uoluntate turpem ac miseram 
mereri ac degere? 

i 29 Conficitur ut quisquis recte honesteque uult uiuere, si id se 
uelle prae fugacibus bonis uelit, assequatur tantam rem tanta facilitate, 
ut nihil aliud ei quam ipsum uelle sit habere quod uoluit. 

i 30 Hoc... aeterna lex illa ... firmauit, ut in uoluntate meritum 
sit, in beatitudine autem et miseria praemium atque supplicium. 

iii 43 a quo enim accepit (sc. natura peccatrix) posse recte facere 
cum uelit, ab eo accepit ut sit etiam misera si non fecerit, et beata si 
fecerit. 

ili 52 Illa est enim peccati poena iustissima, ut amittat quisque quo 
bene uti noluit, cum sine ulla posset difficultate, si uellet. 

Allusions by Pelagius to merits are very frequent. ‘They are to be 
found in his comments on Rom. i 8; ii 1, 7; iv 5, 6, 11, 15; vi 16, 
22; vii 2; viii 14, 17, 18, 25, 29, 30, 31, 34; ix 6, 8, 10, 14, 15, 22, 
23; X 5, 19; Xi 2, 5; xii 1, 6, 13. Of these I shall quote three: 
‘omnesque norunt et innocentiam mereri praemium et malitiam habere 
supplicium’ (on Rom. ii 1); ‘magna beatitudo est sine labore legis et 
paenitentiae domini [gratiam] promereri’ (on Rom. iv 6); ‘ergo qui 
peccant nec in praesenti aliquem fructum habent, et mortem perpetuam 
in futuro percipiunt ; qui uero seruiunt deo, et in praesenti fructum 
habent, donum spiritus sancti, et in futuro uitam aeternam’ (on Rom. 
vi 22). 

Of special significance is what Augustine says in iii 66. According 
to him children who die before they have done any good or ill to be 
rewarded or punished for, may be supposed to receive from the Judge 
a sentence midway between reward and punishment. If, he continues 
in the next section, an infant dies after baptism, ‘satis pie recteque 
creditur, prodesse paruulo eorum fidem a quibus consecrandus offertur’. 
This would cetainly seem to imply what Pelagius says in his famous 
comment on Rom. v 15 ‘deinde aiunt: “si baptismum mundat anti- 
quum illut delictum, qui de duobus baptizatis nati fuerint debent 
(‘are bound’) hoc carere peccato; non enim potuerunt ad _filios 
tra[n]smittere quod ipsi minime habuerunt”’. And it would further 
appear to include Augustine himself among those ‘ qui contra traducem 
peccati sunt’. For in iii 66f Augustine declares that these ‘ paruuli’ 
are without sin. 
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(iii) Augustine will have nothing to do with the Manichaean view 
of the essential wickedness of human nature, as the following passages 
testify : 

ii 2 Homo enim ipse, in quantum homo est, aliquod bonum est, 
quia recte uiuere, cum uult, potest. 

iii 26 non enim peccatum et supplicium peccati naturae sunt quae- 
dam, sed affectiones naturarum, illa uoluntaria, ista poenalis. 

iii 38 Ex quo colligitur, contra naturam esse omne uitium, etiam 
eius rei cuius est uitium. 

iii 46 neminem natura sua cogit ut peccet. 

Compare Pelagius on Rom. vii 17f; viii 7, 8, 13; xi 24; and 
in particular his comments on Rom. vi 19 ‘nos [sane] exhibuimus 
membra nostra seruire peccato, non, sicut Manichaei dicunt naturam 
corporis insertum habere peccatum’; and on Rom. viii 3 ‘Siue: De 
illius carnis substantia quae amte seruiebat peccato, uicit (sc. Christus) 
numquam peccando peccatum, et in eadem carne damnauit peccatum, 
ut ostenderet uoluntatem esse in crimine, non naturam, quae talis 
a deo facta est, ut posset non peccare{, si uellet |’. 

There are two other points of interest. In iii 53 Augustine says 
that sinners cannot blame their sins on Adam and Eve: the responsi- 
bility is their own alone. So Pelagius, who objects to the doctrine that 
sin is inherited, declares that it consists in imitating Adam: vid. his 
comments on Rom. v rr ‘qui sequentes Adam discesseramus a deo’ ; 
Rom. v 1g ‘Sicut exemplo inoboedientiae Adae peccauerunt multi’; 
Rom. vi 6 ‘Qui ueterem hominem terrenum Adam imitando peccabat’. 
And in iii 71 Augustine remarks that the first man was created neither 
‘sapiens’ nor ‘insipiens’, but ‘ sapientiae capax’. 


(iv) Two things, according to Augustine, may deprive a man of the 
power to enact his will, ignorance and the resistance of the lower self. 
These two things are to be regarded as ‘reuera omni peccanti animae 
poenalia’ (iii 52). Pelagius on Rom. vii attaches more importance to 
the operation of the ‘carnalis consuetudo’: vid. Article I, notes 86, 87 
(/. T. S. xix pp. r92f); Article III, note 49 (J. 7: S. xx pp. 49 f). 
On Rom. vii 8, 13, however, he also refers to ignorance. The two are 
combined in his note on Rom. vii 15 ‘et iam quasi inebriatus consuetu- 
dine peccatorum, ignoro quid facio’. 

There are thus resemblances between Ambrosiaster, Augustine, 
Origen-Rufinus, and Pelagius. 

With Aug. iii 32 ‘uel resistente carnali consuetudine’, compare 
Pelagius on Rom. vii 18 ‘carnalis consuetudo uoluntati resistit’ ; also 
on Rom. viii 4 ‘ repugnante carnali consuetudine’. 

On Rom. i 21 £¢ obscuratum est insipiens cor eorum, Pelagius writes, 
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*Recedens a lumine ueritatis’: cf. Aug. ili 72 Z¢ obscuratum est 
insipiens cor eorum. ‘Unde autem haec obscuratio, nisi ex auersione 
a lumine sapientiae ?’ 

In iii 29 Augustine speaks of ‘duae origines peccatorum, una spon- 
tanea cogitatione, alia persuasione alterius’, adding ‘ utrumque uolunta- 
rium est quidem’. So Pelagius, on Rom. vii 23 Video autem aliam 
legem in membris meis repugnantem, writes, ‘Desideria consueta, uel 
persuasionem inimici’. 


There are now three points I should like to refer to, both because of 
my own interest in the De Libero Arbitrio and of that which I hope 
others than myself will take in it. In the first place Augustine several 
times asserts the freedom of the will with even greater emphasis than 
does Pelagius. For instance, in iii 49 he asks, ‘Sed quae tandem esse 
poterit ante uoluntatem causa uoluntatis?’ and ini 26, ‘Quid... tam 
in uoluntate quam ipsa uoluntas sita est?’ There is more to the same 
effect in iii 7, 8. The whole of this is most strikingly reminiscent of 
T. H. Green, Zhe Sense of ‘ Freedom’ in Morality, a treatise which 
contains several references to St Paul’s views on freedom as expressed 
in ‘Romans’. 

Then, though I do not suggest that Shakespeare was a close student 
of Augustine’s writings, I cannot forbear to point out the resemblance 
between De Lib. Ard. iii 13 ‘ Potest esse aliquid in rerum natura quod 
tua ratione non cogitas’, and the well-known passage in Hamlet 1 v 166f 
‘ There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, than are dreamt 
of in your philosophy ’. 

Thirdly, the passage in iii 15, ‘est excellentior creatura quae libera 
uoluntate peccat, quam quae propterea non peccat, quia non habet 
liberam uoluntatem ’, irresistibly reminds me of a reviewer some years 
ago in Zhe Times Literary Supplement, who quoted with approval from 
the book under notice a passage to the following effect: ‘ We are all 
Pelagians nowadays. We would all rather go to hell of our own free 
will than to heaven by predestination’. 

It is, then, quite apparent that Augustine was once a thorough-going 
Pelagian. Cassiodorus tells us that he took the commentary on ‘Romans’ 
(which he did not know was by Pelagius) and purged it of its Pelagian 
poison. Had he tackled the De Libero Arbitrio with the same laudable 
intention, even more drastic treatment would have been required. 
Augustine, however, saved him the trouble, by acting on the injunction : 
‘Medice, cura te ipsum’. 


4. De Diuersis Quaestionibus LXXXIII Liber Unus. 
Though this work contains a good deal that might be paralleled in 
Pelagius, it is not safe to assume that in all or even most of these cases 
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there has been direct borrowing from the older treatise. For one thing 
it was begun, according to Migne, about the end of a.p. 388, and was 
therefore written while Augustine was engaged on the De Libero Arbitrio. 
There are many points of contact between the two works; in fact 
Augustine frequently repeats himsélf in his various writings, so that it is 
impossible to fix upon one and say with certainty that Pelagius has 
borrowed from it alone. 

The resemblances between Pelagius and the De Libero Arbitrio 
were grouped under four heads, and here again the same grouping will 
serve. Quaestio 11, De Libero Arbitrio, is all thoroughly Pelagian. In 
Quaestio VIII Augustine maintains that God has made the will free, and 
Quaestio XXIV, to which further reference will be made, concludes with 
a Pelagian sentiment: ‘Est... et peccatum et recte factum in libero 
uoluntatis arbitrio ’. 

With regard to merits, note the following from Quaestio LXVIII § 4, 
where Augustine is discussing Rom. ix 15-18. ‘God,’ he says, ‘ prorsus 
cuius uult miseretur, et quem uult indurat; sed haec uoluntas dei 
iniusta esse non potest. Venit enim de occultissimis meritis ; quia et 
ipsi peccatores cum propter generale peccatum unam massam fecerint, 
non tamen nulla est inter illos diuersitas. Praecedit ergo aliquid in 
peccatoribus, quo . . . digni efficiantur iustificatione ; et item praecedit 
in aliis peccatoribus quo digni sunt obtusione.’ All this is very much 
in line with Pelagius, who on Rom. ix 19 refers to ‘ipsa natura iustitiae 
dei’, and on Rom. xi 5, asks, ‘quae electio, ubi nulla diuersitas merito- 
rum?’ In §5 Augustine says of the ‘called’, ‘uocati erant in libera 
uoluntate’, which is emphatically Pelagius’s position, e.g. on Rom. viii 
30, where he says, ‘uocatio autem uolentes colligit, non inuitos’. The 
‘quidam’ of Pelagius on Rom. ix 20, referred to in Article I, 120, and 
Article III, 64, apparently include Augustine as well as Origen-Rufinus 
and Ambrosiaster. Augustine in §§ 2, 3 takes up the position that 


Paul is here speaking in his own person and addressing himself not to ~ 


sincere and pious seekers after truth but to those ‘qui nondum sunt in 
caritate radicati et fundati’. Lastly in Quaestio XXIV Augustine writes, 
‘Nec peccatum . . . nec recte factum imputari cuiquam iuste potest, qui 
nihil fecerit propria uoluntate’. After this who shall wonder at 
Pelagius’s comment on Rom. v 15? 

The Quaestiones were written, like the De Zibero Arbitrio, at the time 
when Augustine left the sect of the Manichaeans, and here again in 
Quaestio X we find him combating their view of the sinfulness of the 
flesh and declaring that the body as well as the soul is of God. With 
reference to the corruption of man’s nature Augustine in Quaestio IV 
says that the cause lies not in God, nor in anybody else, but ‘ quia 
suasio non cogit inuitum, ad eiusdem hominis uoluntatem causa 
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deprauationis eius redit, siue aliquo siue nullo suadente deprauatus sit’. 
Compare Pelagius on Rom. vii 23 ‘ Desideria consueta, uel persuasionem 
inimici’. Parallels could, of course, be multiplied. 

Quaestio LXVI is a discussion of Rom. vii-viii 11, and there seems 
little doubt that Pelagius both read and used it. In § 1 Augustine 
writes, ‘legem... non... sic dicit datam, ut liberaret a peccato, sed 
ut demonstraret peccatum’. This recalls Pelagius on Rom. v 20 
‘“non” inquit “uenit dimittere, sed demonstrare delicta”’. Again, 
on Rom. vii 9 At ubi uenit mandatum, Pelagius says, ‘recognitum est 
peccatum adueniente mandato, ut omnis qui illut fecerit, mortuum se 
esse cognoscat’. With this compare Augustine § 5 (on mortuus sum 
in the next verse), ‘ uult intellegi,* mortuum me esse cognoui ; quia iam 
etiam praeuaricatione peccat qui uidet per legem quid facere non 
debeat, et tamen facit’. At the end of § 5 Augustine writes, ‘Huc 
usque sunt uerba hominis sub lege constituti, nondum sub gratia, qui 
etiam si nolit peccare, uincitur a peccato. Inualuit enim consuetudo 
carnalis et naturale? uinculum mortalitatis, quo de Adam propagati 
sumus’. Compare Pelagius on Rom. vii 25 ‘unde probatur quia ex 
alterius persona loquatur’; and on Rom. vii 18 ‘ Est uoluntas, sed non 
est effectus, quia carnalis consuetudo uoluntati resistit’. 

I have no doubt that a careful scrutiny would reveal more parallels 
between Augustine and Pelagius than I have myself noted, but those 
given make it quite clear that Pelagius must have found much con- 
genial matter in the Quaestiones. 


5. De Genesi aduersus Manichaeos Libri Duo. 


This anti-Manichaean treatise was written apparently about the year 
389, and Augustine in Refract. I x 2, 3 mentions three passages from it 
which the Pelagians appear to have quoted against him. The first 
comes from I iii 6; it deals with the power of the will, as is shewn by 
the concluding words, ‘quod omnes homines possunt, si uelint’. The 
other two are from II xxix 43. The first of these is the statement, 
‘nulli naturae nocere peccata nisi sua’, which the Pelagians use to 
support their doctrine, ‘paruulis aliena non nocuisse peccata’, and 
to which the obvious parallel from Pelagius is his comment on 
Rom. v 15. The last passage runs as follows: ‘nos dicimus nullum 
malum esse naturale, sed omnes naturas bonas esse’; in which the 
Pelagians, says Augustine, ‘ possunt quaerere similem latebram’. 

It is highly probable that Pelagius himself also used this work, and 


1 See, however, Article II, 11, where another parallel was given from Aug. Propos. 
Xxxviii, a comment on the same passage: ‘ Ego autem mortuum me esse cognoui’, 
2 Or ‘ natale’. 
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in fact II xxix 43, the section where two of the above-quoted passages 
occur, contains other two which may be paralleled in the Commentary. 
These are (1) ‘nos... dicimus. . . naturam (i. e. generis humani) esse 
in miseria . . . et ad hoc uenisse non coactam sed uoluntate peccandi’, 
with which compare Pelagius on Rom. vii 20; vi 12, 13, 19; Vili 3; 
et alibi; and (2) ‘eam naturam..., si se a peccatis suis ad deum 
suum conuerterit, accipere ueniam peccatorum’, with which compare 
Pelagius on Rom. ix 12 ‘ praescientia dei non praeiudicat peccatori, si 
conuerti uoluerit’. 


6. De Vera Religione. 


From this work, written about a year after De Genesi, I give three 
extracts, which are definitely Pelagian. In § 27, after declaring that 
sin, to be sin, must be voluntary, Augustine proceeds: ‘Et quoniam 
peccari non dubium est, ne hoc quidem dubitandum uideo, habere 
animas liberum uoluntatis arbitrium’. In the next section he says, 
‘Quod autem homini a peruerso angelo persuasum dicitur, etiam ad hoc 
utique uoluntate consensit. Nam si necessitate id fecisset, nullo peccati 
crimine teneretur’. From § 44 comes the following: ‘Quoniam igitur 
uitium animae non natura eius sed contra naturam eius est, nihilque 
aliud est quam peccatum et poena peccati, inde intellegitur nullam 
naturam uel, si melius ita dicitur, nullam substantiam siue essentiam 
malum esse’. This at once recalls the anti-Manichaean passages in 
Pelagius, already referred to in 3 (iii) of this article. 

Lastly, there is a clearer indication that Pelagius was acquainted with 
the De Vera Religione. In § 68 Augustine, refers to idolatry and to 
the sin. of the first man ‘male utentis libero arbitrio’, and continues, 
‘sed hoc quoque in ipsa damnatione addunt, ut non modo diligant, sed 
etiam seruiant creaturae’ (Rom. i 25); on which verse Pelagius thus 
comments: ‘Non solum dilexerunt sed etiam seruierunt’. 


7. De Fide et Symdbolo. 


There are several indications that Pelagius knew and used this work, 
assigned by Migne to a.D. 393 and directed by Augustine against the 
Manichaeans and other heretics. 

In cap. iv, arguing against various heresies, Augustine says (§ 5), 
‘Excluduntur etiam illi qui creaturam esse dicunt filium, quamuis non 
talem, quales sunt ceterae creaturae.... Nos autem in eum credimus 
per quem facta sunt omnia’. So Pelagius on Rom. xi 36 ‘simul etiam 
contra Arrianos facit hic locus’, etc. 

It may be permissible to mention here that Pelagius’s comment 
on 1 Cor. viii 6 also shews traces of dependence on Augustine. On 
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Nobis autem unus deus pater, Pelagius writes, ‘Cuius uirtute ex nihilo 
omnia sunt creata’, Compare cap. ii, where Augustine, opposing 
‘quidam ’, i.e. the Manichaeans, says, ‘rectissime credimus omnia deum 
fecisse de nihilo’. On the second part of this verse Pelagius has 
another fling at the Arriani, who would deny the divinity of the Son. 

In cap. viii, Augustine,’ like Ambrosiaster and Origen-Rufinus (zd. 
Article I, 142, and Article III, 76), makes Rom. xi 36 the text for 
a discourse on the Trinity. Though he mentions only Father and Son, 
Pelagius had doubtless the thought of the Trinity in his mind, as he 
certainly was thinking of the prologue to the Fourth Gospel. He writes, 
‘in ipso omnia concluduntur nec ipse continetur ab ulla [factura]’. 
Compare Aug. § 19 ‘7m ipso, tamquam in eo qui continet’. 

Here is another indication that Pelagius was acquainted with this 
treatise of Augustine. After saying that man is made up of ‘spiritus, 
anima, et corpus,? quae rursus duo dicuntur, quia saepe anima cum 
spiritu nominatur’, and distinguishing ‘anima’ from ‘spiritus’ as in 
classical Latin ‘anima’ is distinguished from ‘animus’, Augustine 
proceeds (cap. x 23) ‘Anima*® uero cum carnalia bona adhuc appetit, 
caro nominatur. Pars enim eius quaedam resistit spiritui, non natura, 
sed consuetudine peccatorum.’ Compare Pelagius on Rom. vi 19 
[‘ “ exhibuistis membra uestra ” ideo dicit, ] quia quitquit anima carnaliter 
|e |gerit, carni deputatur ; si autem caro spiritale opus faciat, totus homo 
efficitur spiritalis’.* And on Rom. viii 5 Pelagius writes, ‘Homo ex 
spiritu et carne constructus est. quando ergo carnalia agit, totus caro 
dicitur, quando uero spiritalia, totus spiritus appellatur’. For parallels 
in Pelagius to Augustine’s reference to ‘consuetudo peccatorum’, see 
3 (iv) of this article, particularly the comment on Rom. vii 15. 

At the beginning of cap. x Augustine writes, ‘ et haeretici et schismatici 
congregationes suas ecclesias uocant’; which recalls Pelagius on Rom. 
xvi 5 ‘Ostendit congregationem fidelium ecclesiam nominari’. There 
is here a closer parallel than that between Ambrosiaster and Pelagius 
mentioned in Article I, 175. 


8. De Continentia. 


In this work, written, according to Migne, about a.D. 395, Augustine 
is again tilting at the Manichaeans and other heretics, and insisting 
‘non malam esse carnem’. Here I should say that the reiteration of 


1 Cf. De Agone Christiano, cap. xiv fin. 

2 Cf. De Continentia 26 ‘homo ex animo constat et corpore’. 

8 Cf. ibid. 11 ‘omnis anima, id est, omnis homo’. 

4 It is significant that this comment is immediately followed by a denial of the 
Manichaean tenet, ‘naturam corporis insertum habere peccatum ’, 
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this idea in Augustine’s writings at this period is, in my opinion, much 
more likely to have led Pelagius to a similar view’ than the single 
passage quoted in Article I, 96 from the comment of Ambrosiaster on 
Rom. viii 7. 

On Rom. ii 9 Jz omnem animam hominis operantis malum, Iudaet 
primum et Graeci, Pelagius writes, ‘Animae poenam apostolus com- 
minatur propter haereticos, qui solam carnem delinquere dicunt et 
animam negant posse peccare. Siue: Anima pro toto homine dicitur, 
sicut in Genesi “Iacob cum septuaginta [et quinque] animabus Aegi- 
ptum” refertur “intrasse”’, In Article I, 30 I pointed out that 
Pelagius’s first alternative comment is in harmony with that of Am- 
brosiaster on the same verse, but it is now quite obvious that Augustine 
held the same view. Pelagius’s second alternative explanation of 
‘anima’ can be paralleled in De Cont. 11 fin., quoted in the last section. 

Pelagius’s alternative comment on Rom. viii 3, quoted in 3 (iii) 
above, finds another parallel in De Cont. 6 ‘deus . . . maluit eum 
(“man”) talem facere, cui adiaceret peccare si uellet, non peccare si 
nollet’. 

Of special interest, I think, is the following. In cap. 6 § 14 Augustine 
writes, ‘Et alii quidem qui sua consueuerunt excusare peccata, fato 
se ad peccandum queruntur impelli, tamquam hoc decreuerint sidera, 
et caelum prius talia decernendo peccauerit, ut homo postea talia com- 
mittendo peccaret. Alii fortunae malunt imputare quod peccant ... 
Alii totum quod male faciunt, in diabolum referunt’. With this compare 
the following: ‘ne inanes querelas in peccati excusatione proferamus, 
quod diabolus fecerit ut peccaremus, aut naturae necessitatas, aut 
fatalis condicio, aut cursus astrorum’. This passage is part of a com- 
ment on Rom. vi 16, 17, 18 in the Origen-Rufinus commentary. 
Rufinus’s ‘ translation’ of Origen is dated about ten years after the De 
Continentia, and the question is: Did Rufinus interpolate Origen from 
Augustine ? 


9. De Agone Christiano. 


Here again Augustine is concerned with the errors of Manichaeans 
and other heretics. The work is assigned to A.D. 396 or a little later, 
and the most convincing proof that it was known to Pelagius is the fact 
that his comment on Eph. vi r2 comes from the sixth chapter, where 
Augustine discusses the question, ‘ Daemones quo modo in caelestibus 
sunt et rectores tenebrarum’. With so much ‘crambe repetita’ in 
Augustine’s writings it is not possible to say that Pelagius’s commentary 
on ‘ Romans’ shews any clear trace of borrowing from this work ; but one 


1 Expressed in the comments mentioned in 3 (iii) above. 
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Pelagian passage may be quoted from the tenth chapter: ‘Deus... ei 
(i.e. homini) liberum uoluntatis arbitrium dedit. Non enim esset 
optimus, si dei praeceptis necessitate, non uoluntate seruiret.’ 


10. De Diuersis Quaestionibus ad Simplicianum Liber Primus. 


Here Augustine discusses two ‘quaestiones Simpliciani ex Epistula 
Pauli ad Romanos’, the first dealing with Rom. vii 7-25, and the second 
with Rom. ix 10-29. The work is of interest to the student of the 
developement of Augustine’s thought: written about the year 397 it 
comes towards the end of the period during which he passed from Neo- 
Platonism to traditional Catholicism. He is not now so confident 
about the power of the will, and he accepts the doctrine of Original Sin. 
Nevertheless there is much that might be called Pelagian in the treatise, 
and one or two indications that Pelagius has actually borrowed from it. 

In Quaestio I § 2 Augustine says of the Law that is was given ‘non 
ut peccatum insereretur neque ut exstirparetur, sed tantum ut demon- 
straretur’. This forms another parallel to Pelagius on Rom. v 20; the 
first, from LXVI of the De Diuersis Quaestionibus, has already been given. 

In § 4, on Rom. vii of, Augustine three times gives as his text 
reading (v. 9), adueniente mandato. Pelagius’s text is At udbi uenit 
mandatum, but in his comment he writes, ‘adueniente mandato’. Per- 
haps, however, this is a mere paraphrase of his own. Continuing his 
comment Pelagius says, ‘ut omnis qui illut fecerit, mortuum se esse 
cognoscat’. So Augustine (§ 4): Zgo autem mortuus sum; ‘id est, 
mortuum me esse cognoui’. This and the other two identical passages 
quoted on p. 29 of this article render it pretty certain that the source 
of Pelagius’s comment is to be found in Augustine, but in which 
particular work it is impossible to say. 

Explaining Zgo autem mortuus sum (v. 10) Pelagius writes, ‘ Quia iam 
sciens praeuaricaui’, There are other references to sinning with one’s 
eyes open in his comments on Rom. v 20, vii 13. Compare Augustine, 
who finishes his comment on verses 9 and 10 by saying that, as a 
result of transgressing the commandment, ‘(peccatum) hoc abundantius 
et perniciosius (fiat), ut iam a sciente et praeuaricante peccetur’. 

In his comment on Rom. v 20 Pelagius says, ‘quasi [si] diceret, ut 
uideo, lex peccata non abstulit, sed adiecit, non tamen suo uitio, sed 
illorum’. Augustine likewise points out that the Law is not at fault. 
On Rom. vii 13 Quod ergo bonum est, mihi factum est mors? absit! he 
writes, at the beginning of § 6, ‘In male utente quippe uitium est, non 
in mandato ipso’. 

On Rom. vii 21 Pelagius writes, ‘Si ego uolo, inuenio mihi legem 
bonum facere contra adiacens [mihi] malum’. It is difficult to resist 
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the conclusion that this has been suggested by the corresponding com- 
ment of Augustine, who says (§ 12), ‘inuenio legem bonum mihi esse, 
cum uolo facere quod lex iubet,' quoniam mihi malum adiacet, ad facile 
faciendum ’. 

One quotation must suffice from Quaestio II, which contains a good 
deal that is anti-Pelagian, and shews us Augustine admitting his inability 
to explain certain parts of Paul’s doctrine. On Rom. ix 17, referring 
to Pharaoh, he says in § 18, ‘Sicut enim iudex in homine odit*furtum . . ,, 
ita deus . . . non odit . . . opus ordinationis suae in poena debita 
pereuntium, in qua occasionem salutis illi quorum miseretur inueniant. 
. .» Haec demonstratio potentiae dei . . . prodest eis ut timeant, et uias 
suas corrigant, quibus uocatio talis congruit’. Pelagius’s long comment 
on this verse is prefaced by the intimation, ‘hic locus duobus modis 
a d[ijuersis exponitur’, and his first alternative exposition contains the 
following: ‘tale est hoc quod in Pharaone gestum est, quale si medicus 
de cruciatu iam damnati rei multis inueniat sanitatem, causas inquirendo 
morborum, uel si iudex, cum possit criminosum statim punire, ad 
omnium timorem diuersis poenis adficiat.’ The first part of this, down 
to ‘morborum’, was shewn in Article I, 118 to be derived from Ambro- 
siaster, and it seems a fair inference that the second part was at least 
suggested by Augustine. 


tr. On Rom. iv 13 Pelagius writes, ‘Ut in semine eius, quod est 
Christus, benedicerentur omnes gentes’ etc. Parallels to this definition 
of the seed of Abraham, which is a reminiscence of Gal. iii 16, were 
given from Ambrosiaster and Origen-Rufinus in Article I, 59, and 
Article III, 25. Here is one from Augustine De fide rerum quae non 
uidentur cap. iii 5 ‘in Christo, id est in semine Abrahae, benedici 
omnes gentes uidetis’. This work is said to have been written after 
A.D. 399. 

In his edition of the Commentary, Professor Souter points out 
a parallel between Pelagius on 1 Cor. ix 5 and Augustine De ofere 
monachorum* cap. iv 5. There are also three points of resemblance 
between Pelagius’s comment on Rom. xv 25 ministrare sanctis and 
this work. Two of these, the reference to Acts iv 34f and the senti- 
ment that the giver benefits more than the receiver, occur in Aug. 
De op. mon. xvi 17, while the reminiscence of 1 Tim. iv 13 is found in 
xvii 20. It is curious that the idea of ‘ ministering’ is common to both 
these Pelagius passages. 

Lastly, Professor Souter shews that Pelagius was acquainted with 
several classical Latin authors, among them Tacitus. Discussing the 


1 A variant is ‘ habet’. 
2 Written about a. p. 400. 
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origin of circumcision on Rom. ii 26 Pelagius suggests that it was 
instituted either ‘ut cognosceretur dei populus inter gentes’, or ‘ut 
corpora eorum agnoscerentur in bello’. A parallel from Origen-Rufinus 
was mentioned in Article III, 14: compare also Tac. Hist. v 5 ‘circum- 
cidere genitalia instituerunt (Iudaei), ut diuersitate noscantur ’. 


ALFRED J. SMITH. 


BYRHTFERTH AND THE LIFE OF ST OSWALD 


BYRHTFERTH, monk of Ramsey, represents the highest point ot 
scientific learning in England at the opening of the eleventh century. 
He had been the pupil of Abbo of Fleury, who had taught at Ramsey 
for two years, 985-7. Besides his mathematical and astronomical 
knowledge Byrhtferth had a wide acquaintance with ancient authors, 
and he wrote fluently not only in his native language but also in the 
florid Latin of his day, which was a travesty of the more elegant though 
redundant and Greek-bespattered diction of St Aldhelm. I remember 
asking Edmund Bishop to guide me to the modern sources of information 
about his works, and he told me it was a disgrace to our English 
scholarship that he could only refer me to Richard Wiilker’s Grundriss 
zs. Gesch. d. angelsichsischen Litteratur (1885). Since that date, I am 
told, there has been a good dissertation on him, but again in German, 
by Classen: Uber d. Leben und d. Schriften Byrhiferth’s (Dresden, 
1896). The neglect of Byrhtferth in our own country is painfully 
illustrated by the meagre account of him in the Dictionary of English 
Biography (1886) by that very careful scholar Henry Bradley. At last, 
it would seem, justice is to be done to his memory in his native land. 

In the latest issue of the Zarly English Text Society there has just 
appeared the first volume of Byrhtferth’s M/anua/, noweedited in full for 
the first time by Mr S. J. Crawford of University College, Southampton ; 
and a second volume containing the Introduction, notes, &c., is to follow 
shortly. This Manua/, together with other writings attributed to him, 
gives him in the editor’s opinion ‘a place second only to that of the 
Venerable Bede in the history of Anglo-Saxon science’. Its composition 
is of the strangest: it seems to represent materials for lectures and is 
illustrated by a series of diagrams. It begins in Latin, but almost at 
once the author repeats himself in his own tongue; and the two 
languages alternate, with a considerable and ever-increasing prepon- 
derance of the Old English, until in the last section Latin holds the 
field. The main subject is what was known as the ‘Computus’, and 
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the treatment of it is based on Bede (de temporum ratione) and other 
writers ; but it is highly flavoured with theological remarks, and inter- 
spersed with appeals to his pupils and illustrations calculated to hold 
their attention. An excellent translation by the editor on alternate 
pages makes it easy and amusing reading. Where Byrhtferth is following 
his authorities his Latin is sober enough; but in his interjected para- 
graphs and in his Preface to Bede’s work on the same subject (printed 
as an appendix in this book)! we are given excellent examples of the 
efflorescent rhetoric which he delighted to employ ; and it is with this 
exaggerated style that we are here more directly concerned. 

Few in England even knew of Byrhtferth’s name before Stubbs 
in his Memorials of St Dunstan elaborately discussed and set aside 
Mabillon’s conjecture that he was the ‘ B. presbyter’ who, about the 
year 1000, wrote the earliest Zife of St Dunstan. The present editor 
of the Manual, while noting Stubbs’s verdict, has surprised us by 
attributing to Byrhtferth the authorship of what is known as the 
‘Anonymous Life of St Oswald’. This more secure title to fame is 
proposed and skilfully defended in a separate essay, published simul- 
taneously with the first volume of the A/anua/.* The argument runs 
thus: Byrhtferth was a monk of Oswald’s most famous foundation: 
born about 960, he would have been a young man of twenty-five when he 
was a pupil of Abbo: he must have been well acquainted with Oswald, 
who lived till 992: he wrote his A/anua/ in 1011, and in it the saint’s 
name is mentioned with the deepest reverence. But again, the author 
of the Zife of St Oswald is obviously a Ramsey monk, ‘intimately 
acquainted with St Dunstan, St Oswald, Eadnoth and Abbo, and 
schooled in the Fleury tradition’: he writes while A®lfric (+ 1005) is 
still archbishop of Canterbury, indeed before Abbo’s death in 1004. 
Place and date therefore are in favour of the suggested identification. 

But the strength of the argument lies in the extraordinary parallels of 
style and vocabulary which Mr Crawford has collected from the Zif 
of St Oswald and the authenticated works of Byrhtferth. Even when 
account has been taken of the immense influence of St Aldhelm (+ 709) 
on the writers of the tenth century, we cannot fail to be impressed by 
the list of resemblances ; especially since a number of them point to 
the fact that the author of the Zife ‘ shews a considerable knowledge of 
science and the liberal arts’. I cannot do more here than comment on 
a few items of special interest. 


1 See also an article on Byrhtferth’s Preface, which includes a discussion of the 
authenticity of works attributed to him, by Prof. G. F. Forsey in Speculum (Oct. 
1928). 

2 Reprinted from ‘Speculum Religionis, presented to Claude G. Montefiore’ 
(Oxford), 
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(1) On p. 172 of the AZanua/ mention is made of ‘ those works which 
are called Véias and Odissia Omeri and Eneidos Virgilit’. Now the 
very first words of the Zife are: ‘Cum sollerter Ylias et Odyssia atque 
Aeneidos Virgilii sint exarata...’. The passage in the Manual, as 
Mr Crawford shews, is derived from Bede de arte metrica (Giles, vi 78) : 
‘ut sunt scripta et Ilias et Odyssea Homeri et Aeneis Virgilii’. But it 
is worth while further to note the ungrammatical genitive which twice 
takes the place of ‘ Aeneis’: so strange an aberration would seem hardly 
possible in two independent authors, did we not read in Aldhelm de 
metris 83, 4: ‘veluti est Ilias Homeri et Aeneidos Vergilii’. 

Now the context in Aldhelm is quite different: he is illustrating the 
‘heroic’ kind of hexameter. And, strange to say, the aberrant genitive 
does not originate with him. He has borrowed the whole passage from 
the ‘ Excerpta’ of Audax, who has taken it from Victorinus (de mefris) : 
Aldhelm read ‘ Aeneidos’ in his copy of Audax, but Victorinus wrote 
* Aeneis’.} 

It is indeed surprising that Aldhelm should have written ‘ Aeneidos’ 
for ‘ Aeneis ’, even though he found it in the manuscript from which he 
was copying. But write it he did, and the fact makes it less surprising 
that the same error should appear two centuries later in a writer (or 
writers) with whom he was so great an authority. 

(2) A corrupt passage in the Zife (p. 430) illustrates the author’s 
interest in the calendar, and also his tiresome parade of ecclesiastical 
learning, which confused the text when it came to be copied by a scribe 
who could not follow him. What he wants to tell us is that on 29 August 
St Oswald came to visit the temporary buildings of the new settlement 
at Ramsey. 


Postquam grati autumni tempus mortalibus advenit, et Aeternos 
(sic) septimanas perfecit, venit iustitiae amator ad locum sibi valde 
carum, qua die colebatur festivitas de qua poeta cecinit ita, ‘ Bis 
binis’. Satis apte evenit ut in illius die ad eremum veniret, quem 
semper dilexisse eremum novit, sicut canit sancta ecclesia. 


If for ‘et Aeternos’ we read ‘ et ternas’, we shall be able to recover 
the meaning. Autumn begins on vi Id. Aug. (= 7 Aug.), as we may 
learn from Byrhtferth’s Manual (cf. Bede de temp. rat. xxxv: Giles, 
vi 218). If we add three weeks we come to 28 August. It was at the 
end of this period that Oswald came to Ramsey. To put it another 
way, it was on the feast of which the poet sang, Bis dinis | passus colitur 
baptista Toannes|—if we may complete the verse from the Martyrologium 


1 Keil Grammatici Latini vi 209, vii 327: see Ehwald’s great edition of 
St Aldhelm (pp. xix and 83) in Monum. Germ. Histor. (Auct. Antiq. xv), published 
in 1919. 
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Poeticum (Giles, i 52)'—that is 29 August, the Beheadal of St John 
Baptist. It was meet that he should come to the evemus on the day of 
that saint who loved the evemus, as Holy Church sings. The reference 
may be to the hymn at Lauds on the feast of the Nativity of the 
Baptist (24 June), where we find the words : 


Praepotens martyr eremique cultor, 


though the Roman breviary, preferring metre to meaning, now reads 
‘nemorumque cultor ’. 

It is curious to note that two pages further on the scribe of the Zi 
has again fallen a victim to the pedantry of his author : 


Erat enim, ut praefati sumus, autumno tempore ter ternae exactae 
ebdomadae cum ad praefatum sanctus vir cum sociis venit locum, in 
quo sollicite curavit autumare cuncta bona, replendo horreum triticeo 
frumento aliisque seminibus. 

Here we should probably read ‘ Erant’ for ‘Erat’, and certainly 
cancel ‘ter’ before ‘ternae’. With ‘autumare’ we may compare the 
Manual p. 92: ‘Autumnus, propter autumationem’, and Bede d 
temp. rat. xxxv (Giles, vi 219): ‘Autumnus, de autumatione fructuum 
qui in eo colliguntur’. 

(3) In describing Oswald’s character when he was first made a bishop, 
his biographer writes (p. 421): ‘ Erat enim, ut egregius ait agonista 
Paulus, irreprehensibilis’, &c. Already he had said (p. 404), in speaking 
of Archbishop Oda’s youth: ‘Sicut celeberrimus agonista Paulus ait: 
Quae sursum sunt, filii, guaerite, non quae super terram’; and we may 
note that here he has used the word ‘ egregius’ already in the preceding 
sentence.” Now the phrase ‘ egregius agonista’ occurs as a description 
of St Paul in a long series of Anglo-Saxon charters, of which something 
will be said presently. Meanwhile it concerns us to note that the rare 
word ‘ agonista’ is also used of St Paul by Byrhtferth towards the end 
of his Manual (p. 228): ‘Quindecim diebus mansit Paulus agonista 
precipuus cum apostolorum principe Petro.’ 

The phrase has doubtless come from Aldhelm (de Virgin. 230): ‘ De 
quibus egregius agonista et divini sermonis dogmatista Omnes inquit 
currunt, unus tamen accipit bravium.’ Wien we look further back for 
the word ‘ agonista ’, it is not easy to find it. In the Benedictine edition 
of St Augustine (v 1329) we read towards the end of Serm. 343: 

Adiuvat certamen qui certamen indixit. Non enim sic te deus 
expectat certantem, ut populus aurigam : clamare novit, adiuvare non 


1 Ascribed to Bede, but shewn by Dom Quentin to be a production of the school 
of York, probably when Alcuin was a school-boy there: see Les Martyrologes 
Historiques (Paris, 1908) pp. 121-130, and E. Bishop Bosworth Psalter p. 147. 

2 He uses ‘ agonista providus’ of Oswald himself on p. 415. 
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novit. Non sic te deus expectat certantem, ut agonista expectat 

athletam : coronam foeneam parat, vires subministrare laboranti non 

novit ; nec enim potest, homo enim est, non deus. 

Here, however, ‘ agonista’ is used in contrast to ‘ athleta’, where we 
should have expected the common word ‘agonitheta’. Others may 
perhaps be able to add to these references from writers upon whom 
Aldhelm may have been in a position to draw, but his careful editor 
gives us no help at all. 

It is therefore of special interest to read in the Latin translation of 
Irenaeus (iv 37, 7: Harv. ii, p. 290 f): 

Propter hoc autem et Paulus apostolus ait Corinthiis: Vescitis 
quoniam hi qui in studio currunt, omnes quidem currunt, sed unus 
accipit bravium? Sic currite ut apprehendatis. Omnis enim qui 
agonisatur in omnibus continens est... ipse reprobus eficiar. \Vonus 
igitur agonista ad incorruptelae agonem adhortatur nos . . . 

This certainly looks like the fountain-head of the phrase ‘ egregius 
agonista’: at any rate it makes perfectly plain the sense in which it was 
applied to St Paul.’ Can we venture to suppose that Aldhelm drew it 
directly from the Latin translation of Irenaeus? In view of the extra- 
ordinary range of his learning the supposition is not outside the bounds 
of possibility. The Latin Irenaeus, which is now thought to be a 
North-African work of the latter part of the fourth century, had become 
so rare a book that ‘in the time of Gregory the Great (about 600) no 
copy could be found either at Lyons or at Rome’.? But even if Hadrian 
could not have brought it from Italy in 670, it might have reached 
England through Ireland or Spain. Moreover, the latest researches 
divide the chief MSS into two groups, of which the more important is 
said to come from an ancestor written in England or North France 
before the time of Charlemagne. We must leave it at that, and proceed, 
for the sake of the few who are concerned with the investigation of 
Anglo-Saxon charters, to trace the occurrence of the phrase and its 
counterparts in this strange welter of genuine and spurious documents. 

In Birch’s Cartularium Saxonicum there are eight charters in which 
the proem begins with ‘Egregius agonista’, and which claim dates 
between 938 and 975. One of these (no. 734), a Winchester grant of 
939, was accepted by the late W. H. Stevenson as an original charter 
of King Athelstan. Its Latinity is characteristic of the charter language 
of the day : 

Aegregius agonista sermocinatus est in scripturis divinis Omnia 
quae videntur temporalia sunt, quae autem non videntur aeterna, 
Idcirco superflue utentibus divinus sermo, ut supra taxati sumus, 


1 The editor’s translation of Byrhtferth (p. 229) calls for correction accordingly. 
2 Novum Testamentum S. Irenaei (Oxf. 1923) p. lxvii. 
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terribiliter praemonet ut huius saeculi caduca contempnentes spirita- 

liaque imitantes caelestia properemus ad regna. 

Two other charters (nos. 728, 730) are dated in the preceding year, 
but are of less certain authenticity. The next is an absurd forgery made 
up from an Athelstan charter, and pretending to be a charter of King 
Alfred, attested by his son Edward, but by an oversight keeping the 
date 939. Then three are ascribed to King Edmund (nos. 752, 798, 
814), probably all forgeries. Lastly, we have one (no. 1312) from 
King Edgar in 975. Here, however, only the first seven words of the 
proem have been used, and the quotation is changed from 2 Cor. iv 18 
to Heb. iv 13. This is preserved in the British Museum, and is perhaps 
genuine. 

One other charter has ‘Fgregius agonista’; but it is followed by 
* sancte predicationis hortatur’ (for ‘ hortator’) with text Heb. iv 13. 
This (no. 955) is an Abingdon charter, claiming to come from King 
Edwy in 956. Then, without the epithet ‘ egregius ’, we have ‘ Agonista 
sanctae predicationis hortator’ and the same text in four others (nos. 
830, 866, 867, gor): they come from various chartularies, and we 
cannot be sure that they are genuine. 

Finally, we have in one charter (no. 784) ‘idem ipse agonista’. But 
there are also two charters in which ‘ agonista’ has been displaced : 
no. 803 ‘ egregius predicator Paulus et apostolici certaminis conluctator’ ; 
and no. 986 ‘egregius symphonista sanctae predicationis hortator’. 
And what are we to make of ‘egregius praedicator et sapiens Triche- 
laus’ (followed by ‘quamdiu sumus in corpore peregrinamur a domino’) 
in no. 642, which seems to be a genuine charter of King Athelstan 
in 925? 

An apology is due for this disquisition. If the phrase were not so 
strange and rare, it would indeed be absurd to spend time on it. But 
it is a literary curiosity, not without significance; and it serves to 
illustrate the influence of Aldhelm on the Latin style of centuries after 
his death. 

It would be premature to come to a conclusion in regard to 
Mr Crawford’s attractive suggestion as to the authorship of the Zi 
of St Oswald, until the publication of his second volume enables us to 
study the M/anua/ more closely by the help of his Introduction, notes, 
and index. Meanwhile a word or two of caution will not be out of 
place. The abundance of coincidences in phrase and material to which 
he has pointed must not lead us to forget that among the pupils of 
Abbo at Ramsey there may have been contemporaries of Byrhtferth 
who had the same training in the older literature as himself, one of 
whom might have had no less capacity of commemorating the virtues 
and achievements of the saintly founder. 
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Again, it is important to bear in mind—what is too often overlooked 
—that a judgement based on style must take account of other elements 
than vocabulary and phraseology. It is in the construction of sen- 
tences and the use of connecting particles that the surest tests are to be 
found. One example of this may be useful here. 

The use in the Zife of the relative pronoun gwd is so abnormally loose 
that many a sentence has to be read twice before we get at the author’s 
meaning. Thus on p. 449, in the description of the treacherous murder 
of King Edward, we read: 


Erat doctus divina lege, docente episcopo Sidemanno, qui et 
robustus erat corpore et durus. Namque cum insidiatores... 


It is the king’s robustness, not the bishop’s, that is referred to. Then 
on the next page the final stage of the struggle is thus vividly 
described : 


At ille prout potuit voce perstrepuit, ‘Quid facitis frangentes 
dexteram meam ?’ et subito prosiluit de equo, qui et mortuus est. 

It was the king, not the horse, that was dead. These are extreme 
examples of a looseness of construction of which I have counted more 
than forty instances in the seventy-six pages of the Zife. On the other 
hand, in the Latin portions of the Aanua/ and in the Preface of 
Byrhtferth to Bede’s de temporibus I have not found a single instance 
of strained or ambiguous use of the relative pronoun. It is true that 
here we have no extent of continuous narrative to offer material for 
comparison ; but yet the contrast cannot lightly be dismissed. 

As curiosities of construction we may note the inversion ‘quo in’, 
which comes twice in the Zéfe (pp. 426, 435) ; and the very frequent 
use of the passive infinitive instead of the active, as on p. 420 ‘coepit 
eum amplexibus foveri’. It occurs too often to be explained away on 
palaeographical grounds: at any rate we cannot so account for ‘quis 
roboratus ingenio Homeri potest exprimi?’ Once again, the recurrence 
of the adjectival form strikes the reader in the phrases ‘privilegio 
honore’ (p. 410), ‘ privilegio affectu’ (p. 421), ‘ privilegio amore’ (p. 477). 

A few of the author’s repeated phrases may be added here, without 
intention of drawing any argument from them : 

Aeterni denarii palmam, 424, perpetui denarii palman, 422 (ct. 
47°): cum Aquatico dignissimo, 1, sub eximio Aquatico, 411 
(= Moses): liliolo ... radio, 403, liliolo nitore, 409: dux Niliaci 
regni, 413, regem ... Niliaci regni, 431, Niliaci regis, 451: Jor- 
danico flumine, 400, 422 (= Baptism): non reminiscens cigneam 
canitiem sui capitis, 456, oblitus cygneam capitis sui canitiem, 471 : 
in arvis . . . in astris, 420 (422 in terris), 441-442, 448, 471, 472. 


This much by way of precaution at this stage of the enquiry. If the 
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reader will look at Mr Crawford’s table of parallels, he will see how 
much there is to be set in the balance against these tentative objections. 
It is quite possible, as indeed it is to be hoped, that the decision will 
go in his favour. Be that as it may, he has earned our gratitude by 
calling fresh attention to a biography which deserves to be carefully 
re-edited and minutely criticized on account of its exceptional im- 
portance, literary, ecclesiastical and historical, to every serious student 
of the obscure but fascinating tenth century. 


J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON. 


‘MY FATHER’ IN JEWISH THOUGHT OF THE 
FIRST CENTURY 


Mr C. G. MontTerioreE says: ‘The divine fatherhood was realized 
by Jesus with the utmost clearness and intimacy. He would have 
wished that all his disciples should have realized that fatherhood as 
closely and fully as he. ... We certainly do not get in the Hebrew 
Bible any teacher speaking of God and to God as “Father”, “my 
Father”, “ your Father”, and “ our Father ”, like the Jesus of Matthew. 
We do not get so habitual and concentrated a use from any Rabbi in 
the Talmud. And this habitual and concentrated use rightly produces 
upon us an impression. By it we are led to believe all the more in 
the truth of the doctrine on which it rests. We are moved by it to 
wish that we, too, could feel that doctrine, even as Jesus teaches that 
we ought to feel it ; and that we, too, could order our lives in its light 
and by its strength.’' Again, ‘The historic Jesus of the first three 
Gospels can hardly be said to put forth mysticism. But if there is not 
much mysticism, there is a great deal of intimacy. And one charm, 
one attraction, one power Of this intimacy is that it is so human. 
Except in a very few, and historically very doubtful, passages, Jesus 
never implies that his own intimacy and intimate relation with God is 
not possible for others.’ ? 

Again, ‘ Jesus felt and realized God to be his Father, himself to be 
His son, with vivid intensity. And if God was the father of Jesus, so 
was He, so did He desire Himself to be felt, the father of other men. 
He was the father of the unjust and the sinner, as He was the father of 
the righteous and the just. .. . The fatherhood of God implies, then, to 
Jesus that God cares for man, and is always near him, even as a father 


1 The Old Testament and After, 1923, pp. 204-206. 
2 Ibid., p. 284. 
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cares for and is near his human children. . . . The erring child is still 
a child, both to its human and to the divine father. God desires the 
return of the prodigal ; He welcomes and draws him back to his true 
home. All this is thoroughly Jewish and Rabbinic, when Judaism and 
Rabbinism are not “at their most unfamiliar”, if I may so express 
myself, though certainly when they are “at their best”’.' 

Now what evidence is there in the Judaism of the first century or 
thereabouts of the individualistic apprehension of the Fatherhood of 
God? I mean, what evidence is there of the use of ‘my God’, not 
‘our God’ ; and further of ‘my God’ not merely because the speaker 
knows himself to be a member of the Nation of Israel, but as having 
direct and personal relationship with God as his Father?. I should 
add that we must be careful also to eliminate in our enquiry the use of 
the term by a person who is thinking of God as the universal Father, 
the Father of all men, and we must try, on the contrary, to limit the 
use of the term for our purpose to that of a man who has willingly and 
personally entered a life of sonship, apart altogether from the fact either 
of his nationality or of his creation. 

Frankly, there is extraordinarily little of such evidence. The phrase, 
in our meaning of it as thus defined, occurs nowhere in the Old Testa- 
ment, Jer. iii’ 4 and 19 being the cry of the nation as a whole (cf. also 
ii 27). Ps. lxxxix 26 comes somewhat nearer, for of each descendant 
of David, particularly, as it would seem, the Messianic King, it is said, 
‘He shall cry unto Me, Thou art my Father, my God, and the rock of 
my salvation’. In the Apocrypha Ecclus. iv 10 is worth noticing, for 
a man of high ethical attainment is addressed (in the Greek), ‘So shalt 
thou be as a son of the Most High, and he shall love thee more than 
thy mother doth’.? Again, we read in xxiii 1, 4: ‘O Lord, Father and 
Master of my life . ..O Lord, Father and God of my life’.* Again in 
li ro, which in the Greek indeed runs: ‘I called upon the Lord, the 
Father of my Lord’ (suggesting a Christian interpolation), but in the 
Hebrew : ‘ And I will praise the Lorp; my Father art Thou, for Thou 
art the mighty one of my salvation’. Then there is Wisdom ii 
16-18, ‘He vaunteth that God is his father. Let us see if his words 
be true, and let us try what shall befall in the ending of his life. For 
if the righteous man is God’s son, He will uphold him’. Possibly also 
we should add the exclamation of the landsman in xiv 3 as he thinks of 
the ship at sea, ‘And Thy providence, O Father, guideth it along’. 


1 The Religious Teaching of Jesus, 1910, pp. 93-95. Contrast Bousset, R.J.N.Z., 
1906, Pp. 432-434. 

2 The Hebrew is: ‘And God shall call thee son, and shall be gracious to thee, 
and deliver thee from destruction’. 

5 Heb. not extant. * Perhaps cf. Jud. xix 29. 
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We may add, too, the prayer of Eleazar in 3 Macc, vi (3) 4 ‘O Father, 
Thou didst destroy Pharaoh’, and v. 8, ‘Thou didst restore him 
(Jonah), O Father’. 

In specifically Rabbinic sources there are, Pirge Adoth v 23 (v 30), 
‘to do the will of thy Father who is in heaven’. The date of the 
author of that saying, Judah ben Tema, is unknown, but he lived 
perhaps as late as a.D. 200. Anyhow, it is not connected very closely 
with our subject. In the A/eki/ta on Exod. xx 6 (ed. Weiss, p. 75, end of 
par. 6; ed. Horowitz, p. 227), R. Nathan (¢, a.p. 160) says that the 
wounds of Zech. xiii 6 given ‘in the house of them that love me’ (or 
perhaps he takes the word in the sense ‘of them that make me be 
loved’) have caused me to be loved of my Father who is in heaven’. 
Again, the Sifhre on Deut. § 48 (ed. Friedmann, p. 84) says that 
Prov. xxiii 15, ‘ My son, if thine heart be wise, my heart shall be glad, 
even mine’, might refer to an earthly father, but R. Simeon ben Jochai 
(died ¢. A.D. 150) argues there that the superfluous ‘even mine’ 
includes the man’s ‘Father in heaven’. The Sifhra on Lev. xx 26 
(Weiss, 93d) tells us that R. Eleazar ben Azariah (¢. A.D. 100) says, 
‘A man should not say, I do not want to wear linsey-woolsey, I do not 
want to eat pork, &c., &c., but he should say, I do want to, yet what 
shall Ido? For my Father who is in heaven hath given me this rule’. 
So again in the Seder d’ Eliyahu Radda (ordinary editions, § 30, in that 
of 1863, p. 55b, but ed. Friedmann, 1902, § 28, p. 149) R. Zadoq 
(A.D. 70) once entered the Sanctuary and found it lying waste, and said 
| before the Holy One, Blessed be He! O Ruler of the world, omitted 
by Friedmann], ‘my Father who art in heaven, Thou hast laid Thy 
city waste, and hast burnt Thy Temple, and yet Thou stayest quiet and 
at rest’. Again, in § 9 (ed. 1863, p. 19a; Friedmann, § 10, p. 51) 
Elijah is said to pray, ‘My Father who art in heaven, let Thy great 
name be blessed for ever and ever’.’ 

And that is all! All the references, at least, that I can find. Is 
this strange? Hardly; for even in the New Testament there is no 
example of a Christian addressing God as ‘my Father’. ‘Father’, 
yes; but ‘my Father’, no. And there do not appear to be any 
examples of ‘my Father’ in early Christian writers, though these 
would, in any case, be difficult to trace, and I may easily have over- 
looked them.* The fact appears to be that Dr Israel Abrahams’ 





1 poway vax mad, 

2 On Father among the names of God, see especially A. Marmorstein, The Old 
Rabbinic Doctrine of God, 1927, pp. 56-62. 

* Even Goodspeed’s Indices to the Apostolic Fathers (1907) and to Justin Martyr 
(1912) do not admit of easy reference, with so common a word as marjp, There 
seems to be nothing in Suicer. 
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explanation of the phenomenon in Judaism applies equally well. to 
Christianity, when he quotes Abaye (died a.pD. 339) as saying, ‘A man 
must always associate himself even in private prayer with the com- 
munity’. We Christians, however deep and personal our religion 
may be, love to say ‘our Father’ rather than ‘ Father’, and even than 
‘my Father’. I may add that I have not overlooked such N.T. 
passages as 1 Pet. i 17, ‘If ye call on Him as Father’; nor Rom. viii 
15, ‘Ye received the spirit of adoption, whereby we cry, Abba, Father’; 
nor Gal. iv 6, ‘God sent out the Spirit of His Son into our hearts, 
crying Abba, Father’. Nor am I wholly forgetful of the many N.T. 
verses in which God is spoken of as ‘ Father’ of us believers, without 
any addition of a pronoun, either in the plural or in the singular. But 
still the fact remains, that for one cause or another during the early 
centuries neither on Jewish nor on Christian lips is the phrase ‘my 
Father’ other than a rare and isolated expression.’ 

And then what a contrast we find when we come to the utterances of 
Christ, not only in the Fourth Gospel but even in the Synoptic. True 
that He speaks once, nay twice, and that twice over, making numerically 
four times in all, of ‘thy Father’ who is, and who seeth, in secret, when 
He is speaking to a believer (Matt. vi 6, 18). But otherwise Christ 
reserves His use of the singular pronoun to the first person, and speaks 
of God, or addresses God, again and again as ‘my Father’. In the 
earliest of our Gospels, however, that of St Mark, the phrase ‘my 
Father’ never occurs.’ But the word ‘Father’ is used of God only 
four times in that Gospel. One is xi 25, ‘that also your Father who is 
in heaven may forgive you’. The others are viii- 38, ‘when he (the 
Son of man) cometh in the glory of his Father’ (so nearly Luke and 
Matt.) ; xiii 32 (copied by Matt.), ‘of that day or that hour knoweth 
no man, not even the angels nor the Son, save the Father only’; 


1 Studies, ii 1924, p. 105. He has just been referring to the alteration of the 
Talmudic, ‘O Lord my God, and God of my fathers’, to the Liturgical, ‘O Lord 
our God, and God of our fathers’. 

2 In Jewish Aramaic, however, ‘my father’ is regularly 4dba (though ‘38 in 
Est. Il. 1. 1), and ‘my mother’ is Jmma (though ‘ON in Job xvii 14). And 
there is'also some evidence in the Christian Palestinian-Syriac dialect. See 
especially John xx 17, dvaBaivw mpds rov warépa pou ai marépa ipav, where the 


Palestinian Syriac has .. AAQDRKO cor’ dal Plt mac con 
The Old Syriac and the Peshitta have the reverse, gs9f¥ in both cases. See 
further Dr. F. C. Burkitt in Evang. da Mepharreshe, ii 47, also Dalman’s Gram- 
matik des Jiidisch-Paldstinischen Aramdisch (1894, pp. 157 f., 162; 1905, Pp. 90, 
198). 

3 But *A884 occurs Mark xiv 36: the translation matep pov in Matt. xxvi 39 is 
simply correct. F.C. B. 
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lastly, xiv 36, ‘Abba, Father, all things are possible to Thee’, altered 
in Matt. to ‘my Father’, and in Luke simply to ‘ Father’. St Mark 
does not seem to have been interested in the truth of the Fatherhood 
of God in any of its applications. 

On the other hand, Q (if it be Q) has the famous words (Matt. xi 
25-27; Luke x 21 sq.), ‘I thank Thee, Father, ... all things were 
delivered to me by my Father, and no one knoweth the Son (or ‘ who 
is the Son’, Luke) save the Father, nor doth any know the Father 
(‘and who is the Father’, Luke) save the Son, and he to whomsoever 
the Son willeth to reveal Him’. 

The Fatherhood of God is mentioned much more often in the Third 
Gospel, indeed some sixteen or seventeen times. Of these the ‘single 
Tradition’ of Luke has three other examples of ‘ my Father’ than those 
already noticed, viz. ii 49, ‘in the house (or ‘ business’) of my Father’; 
xxii 29, ‘as my Father hath appointed for me’; xxiv 49, ‘ Behold, 
I send the promise of my Father upon you’; besides the very intimate 
use of ‘Father’ in xxiii 34 (in one of St Luke’s editions), ‘ Father, 
forgive them’, and in v. 46, ‘ Father, into Thy hands I commit my 
spirit’. 

It is worth while to enumerate the additional instances (eleven or 
probably twelve) in Matthew. We find xii 50, ‘whosoever doeth the 
will of my Father who is in heaven, he is my brother’, &c.; xv 13, 
‘Every root which my heavenly Father’, &c.; xvi 17, ‘ Blessed art thou, 
Simon Barjona, for flesh and blood revealed it not to thee, but my 
Father who is in heaven’; xviii ro, ‘Their angels in heaven see 
continually the face of my Father who is in heaven’; v. 14, ‘It is not 
the will of my (v. 2, ‘ your’) Father who is in heaven that one of these 
little ones perish’ ; v. 19, ‘If two of you agree . . . it shall be done for 
them of my Father who is in heaven’ ; v. 35, ‘so also shall my heavenly 
Father do to you, if ye forgive not’, &c.; xx 23, ‘It shall be given 
to them for whom it has been prepared by my Father’; xxv 34, 
‘Come, ye blessed of my Father’ ; xxvi 29, ‘ Until I drink it new with 
you in the kingdom of my Father’; v. 42, ‘My Father, if this cup 
cannot pass away except’; v. 53, ‘Or thinkest thou I cannot beseech 
my Father, and He shall even now send me’, &c. 

All these examples of the use of ‘my Father’ are taken, it will be 
noted, from the Synoptic Gospels, one from Q (as it seems) the others 
from either Luke or Matt. And we cannot get rid of them unless we 
accept Mark alone as our authority for Christ’s use of ‘ Father’, and 
even then there is something not easily explained. Of course the 
Jewish answer is obvious. Klausner puts it succinctly enough when 
he says baldly, ‘Nor did he regard himself as Son of God in the later 
Trinitarian sense ; for a Jew to believe such a thing during the period 
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of the Second Temple is quite inconceivable : it is wholly contradictory 
to the belief in the absolute unity’. This begs the whole question. 
Anyhow, we have the amazing fact that according to documents 
written some thirty or forty years after the death of Jesus, He did use 
the terms ‘my Father’ and (its very near equivalent in the way He 
employs it) ‘Father’ in a manner which has no real parallel among 
either Jews of His time or Christians. 

Was this only because He had a more complete sense of human 
relationship to God than other good men had? Or was there in 
reality a consciousness of a relationship deeper and more intimate, 
a relationship extending beyond the possibility of the merely human, 
reaching up to such connexion with the divine as had, in fact, existed 
before He came into the world? This last is clearly the opinion of the 
writer of the Fourth Gospel. I have no doubt myself that it is also the 
opinion of each of the three writers of the Synoptic Gospels, including 
St Mark.? 


A. LuKYN WILLIAMs. 


A FURTHER NOTE ON THE PAHLAVI 
CROSSES 


In Mr Winckworth’s Note on the ancient Crosses of Southern India 
(J. T. S. xxx 237 ff.) five Crosses are enumerated, viz. the Mount Cross 
near Madras, of which a diagram is given, two at Kottayam, one at 
Katamarram, and one at Muttuchira. This last one (at Muttuchira) 
was not published when Mr Winckworth wrote, but Mr T. K. Joseph 
of Trivandrum, Secretary to the Kerala Society, now sends me a photo- 
graph and some further information. 

‘Only about a third of the Muttuchira inscription is left, the rest 
having been purposely destroyed. The whole inscription was on the 


1 Jesus of Nazareth, Heb. 1922, p. 411; E. T. 1928, p. 377- Mr Montefiore 
acknowledges frankly, ‘If Jesus said Matt. xi 26, 27 (Luke x 21sq.) we do not 
think the better of him, but the worse. From our point of view, who are anxious 
to make of Jesus a great Jewish teacher, we should be, perhaps, almost as desirous 
to prove the spuriousness of those verses as many Christians are to prove the 
authenticity’ (The Synoptic Gospels, and ed., 1927, ii 169). 

2 The phrase ‘ my Father’ is attributed to Christ also in Rev. ii 27; iii 5, 21; cf. 
also xiv 1. See also the words used of Him in Heb. i. 5; 1 John iv 14. 
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MUTTUCHIRA INSCRIPTION. 
From a photograph belonging to 
T. K. Joseph. 


old Malabar script. 
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stone when it was first discovered and taken down from the wall of 


the Muttuchira Roman Catholic church 
when it was demolished’ (T. K. Joseph). 
What is left is the right hand portion, 
reading if transliterated into Hebrew 
letters 


mt AN 5 NN ° 


i.e., as Mr Winckworth has demon- 
strated, ‘the Syrian who cut this’. 

I regret that Mr Joseph’s photograph 
is too indistinct in parts for direct re- 
production. The accompanying cut 
gives the shape of the surviving portion 
of the stone and.an exact facsimile of 
the legible letters, including the marks 
on the inner margin. 

Below the Pahlavi inscription, i.e. 
along the base of the monument, went 
a band of ornamental circles. Within 
the line of Pahlavi, i.e. nearer the 
centre, seems to have been a line of 
Syriac, but owing to the mutilation of 
the stone I can read no letter with 
certainty from the photograph, and am 
not quite certain that it is anything 


more than mutilated ornament. Mr Joseph tells me it is not in any 


In any case the legible words in Pahlavi, fragmentary as the stone is, 
are quite enough to identify the Muttuchira Cross as one of the Afras 
Chaharbukht series which Mr Winckworth has succeeded in interpreting 


F. C. BurkItTT. 


ovvappodroyoupevov Kal ovvBiBaCopevov 
Ephesians iv 16 
THE two participles in Eph. iv 16, being fresent participles, speak ot 


a process ever going on. The perfects of the Latin version have done 
much to obscure this. vvappoAoyovpevor is a rare and technical word, 
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owBiBafopevov a fairly familiar one. XwPiPdlew, ‘to cause to step 
with ’, was used of the terms of a syllogism (Prove), of persons at variance 
(reconcile), of a pupil or apprentice (¢each). The last of these meanings 
would be familiar to readers of the Greek Bible from its occurrence in 
Exod. iv 12 and 15 of Jehovah instructing Moses and Aaron as to the 
steps they were to take as His lieutenants for the redemption of Israel 
from Egypt. It was specially adapted to the theme of these epistles, for 
it expresses precisely what the brain does for the body in directing its 
movements. The Body of Christ is continually being brought into 
harmony with the will of Him who is the Head. Following the clue of 
this familiar word we are led to feel that the predominating force of the 
other word is fitness, adaptation, a sense which perfectly accords with its 
use in ii 21, if it be understood of the corner stone determining the lie 
of each row of masunry joined with it laterally, and so of the whole 
building. The first participle speaks of fosition, the second of move- 
ment; the first of a relation to Christ, the second of that relation in 
action. InCol. ii 19 there is another present participle ér:yopyyovpevor, 
which in Eph. iv 16 is represented by da wraons adas tas ércyopyyias, 
which might be rendered ‘ by means of full contact with the supply’. 
So only can the relation be made effective. Thus the reference of the 
participles would be, not to the other members of the Body as is 
commonly supposed, but to Christ the Head. 


G. H. WHITAKER. 


NOTES ON NICETA 


(1) On the Rhythms of the Ze Deum. 


Prose rhythm in the Ze Deum has been discussed by the late Dr A. E. 


’ Burn in his editio princeps of Niceta (1905) and again by Wordsworth 


in Julian’s Dictionary of Hymnology (2nd ed., 1907). The progressive 
investigations made since then by such scholars as Laurand and de Groot 
must be my excuse for reopening the discussion. 

Burn classes the clausulae of vv. 1-21 under the usual headings of 
tardus, planus, and velox, with the exception of vv. 2, 3, 7, and 11: 
terra veneratur, unilversae potestates, A]postolorum chorus, im]mensae 
maiestatis. All of these he accents on the first and fifth syllables, and 
brings them with some diffidence under the type 2 ~ ~~ 4 ~, which he 
quotes from Meyer as a fourth form of the cursus, though one not used 
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till much later times. However, Burn prefers to regard these as 
‘halting rhythms’ rather than ‘ refuse to bring them into line at all’. 

The forms of the cursus, both Latin and Greek, are now recognized 
as the accentual developement of the earlier metrical clausulae ; and 
for both languages the ‘ Eastern origin’ at one time suggested has been 
discredited. The form z...2~ is the accentual equivalent of 
Cicero's esse uideatur clausula, and by French writers is usually referred 
to as ‘dispondaic’ ; a name which I shall adopt here for the sake of 
convenience rather than from a conviction of its appropriateness. Of 
the clausula —-~vv—v itself it is worth remarking that its typology is not 
entirely limited to that of a dissyllable followed by a quadrisyllable. 
Cicero occasionally uses the types omni|no repudiandum and tribu\nicia 
potestas—the latter form in contradiction of Zielinski’s ‘law of resolu- 
tion’, according to which two short syllables substituted for a long must 
belong to the same word. However, the comparative rarity of this 
word-division was against its adoption in the accentual z...2~. In 
the latter a caesura after the second syllable is the rule, but it may be 
followed by a secondary caesura, and Laurand allows the form p/a\cére 
Deo néstro beside the form déna sentidmus. 

The dispondaic clausula appears in the Leonine Sacramentary and 
needs no apology for its occurrence as early as the Ze Deum. But we 
must make one observation. The main accents of the words forming 
this clausula must fall on the first and fifth syllables ; the secondary 
accent on the first syllable of a quadrisyllable does not impede the 
rhythm. Thus ‘térra vénerdtur’, ‘ unilvérsae pdtestdtes’, ‘ im}ménsae 
maiestatis’ will be good and normal forms. What of ‘a]pdstolérum 
chérus’? Burn’s accentuation ‘apdéstolorum’ is inadmissible ; this 
clausula therefore (though it can be scanned quantitatively) is best 
taken as one of the exceptions which are occasional in practically all 
writers of metrical or accentual prose before the unvarying rules of the 
mediaeval dictatores reduced all composition to uniformity. It was 
clearly open to Niceta, had he chosen, to write ‘chérus apostolérum’ 
(velox). He may have preferred to separate the adjective g/oriosus from 
its noun (a favourite device in rhetorical prose of the period) though he 
did not do so in the next verse: ‘Te prophetarum laudabilis numerus’. 

Thus in the 21 verses of the original Ze Deum, v. 7 is the only one 
which does not conform to the rules of the cursus. We may note in 
passing that in v. 5 Burn’s and Wordsworth’s accentuation ‘ Déus 
Sabdoth’ is certainly right as against ‘Sadbaoth’ of the present Roman 
Breviary, which destroys the rhythm. Prudentius in Ap. 833 has the 
same scansion and accent— 


Est impossibile scrutare profunda Sabdoth, 
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though in Cath. 4, 7 he writes— 
Hic est quem Sabaoth Deum vocamus. 


Burn proceeds to say that the rhythmical character of vv. 1-21 is an 
independent proof that vv. 22-29 are a later addition. The argument 
fails for two reasons. First, if with Burn one accepted the secondary 
accent as valid in the clausula, all the last eight verses except v. 24 
would be rhythmical: heréditati tiae (dispondaic), tisque in aetérnum 
(tardus with elision, dispondaic without),saéculum saéculi (planus), pec|cato 
nos custodire (velox), miserere néstri (d.), spe|ravimus in te (t.), con} 
findar in aetérnum (d.); ‘ benedicimus té’ would be the sole exception. 
Actually, as we have seen, vv. 22 and 27 are impossible as dispondaic 
forms ; the rest are no doubt accidentally rhythmical. 

Secondly, seven of these final verses are reproduced from S. Jerome’s 
Psalter (v. 24 from the Roman, the others from the Gallican. The re- 
maining verse, 26, was apparently inserted because it appears among 
the preces used at Prime immediately before Pss. cxxii 3 and xxxii 22 = 
vv. 27 and 28 here.) St Jerome, as we know, made no sacrifices to 
rhythm in his translation of the Scriptures, «di et werborum ordo mysterium 
est; but in any case a rhythmical comparison of these quoted verses 
with the rest of the hymn could not affect the question one way or the 
other. There is no reason to believe that Niceta would have altered 
them, had he himself been responsible for their addition. Doubtless 
he was not; but the proof of their provenance must be left to other and 
better evidence. 

Neither Burn nor Wordsworth alludes to a theory which is held 
nevertheless by some scholars of distinction, namely that the clausulae 
of the Ze Deum are metrical. This hypothesis would account for 
‘alpostélorim choriis’; but since in the fourth century the types of 
metrical clausulae were rapidly narrowing, we should be left with an 
awkward number of exceptions: (Te Dominum) confitemur, Delus 
Sabaoth, gloriae tuae, immensae maiestatis, san]guine redemisti, Virginis 
uterum—all, except the last, forms which may be paralleled in Cicero, 
but unlikely to be accumulated in so small a space at a time when it 
was usual for the clausula to be very clearly defined (e. g. the ditrochee 
unpreceded by a cretic becomes increasingly rare). 

But the quantitative theory, if improbable, is not impossible if we 
attribute the Ze Deum to another author than Niceta. Given his 
authorship, the hypothesis is removed by a fact which seems to have 
passed unremarked hitherto; all the remaining works of Niceta are 
written in definitely accentual prose. A completely objective proof of 
this would demand a mathematical table of percentages (clausulae which 
might be either metrical or accentual, the purely metrical, the purely 
E 2 
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accentual), and such a table I lack the leisure to make. But since 
I am to make my statement here the ground of an emendation later, 
I support it by the quotation of some typical accentual sentence-endings 
which would have been avoided by a writer of metrical prose and the 
analysis of a characteristic passage in which, although several endings 
might be scanned quantitatively, all without exception do in fact conform 
to the laws of the accentual cursus. 


(2) Accentual sentence-endings. (Cola and commata are not in- 
cluded.) 


Nostro conveniunt, ratio cognoscatur, supe|rare creatura. (De Div. 
App.) 

Operum cura, sicut habet Pater, diuinijtatem cognosce. (De Rat. 
Fid.). 

Adsertoribus doceamur, igitur redeamus, crea]turis sociarent. (De 
Sp. San.) 

Adsumptijone uisibilis, prae|staret initium, panibus quasi Deus. (De 
Symb.) 

Ope|rari potuerint, de]terius importunas, debent uigiliis. (De Vig.) 

Glojrificant Deum, melius resonant, bene|dicere Saluatorem. (De 
Ps. Bon.) 


(6) Analysis of De Spiritu Sancto, § 22 init. 


Illud autem nillus ignérat (t), quod diuinae maiestati nec addi quic- 
quam nec minui (p) humanis supplicatiédnibus pdtest (t): sed unus- 
quisque secundum propositum uoluntatis suae aut gloriam sibi adquirit 
fidéliter venerdndo (v), aut confusionem pertindciter resisténdo (v). 
Certum est enim quia contentio et supérbia ddémnat (t) ; honorificentia 
fructum devotidnis expéctat (t). Quare autem fideles non honorificent 
integre Trinitatem (v), ad quam se pertinére confidunt (t), cuius nomine 
renatos se crédunt (t), cuius uocabulo se nomindari gloriantur (d) ? 


(2) On De Diversis Appellationibus (Burn, p. 4, |. 25-p. 5, 1. 2). 
Here Burn’s text has : 
Si ira discruciat et exagitat dissensio, accede ad Christum, quia pax 


est, ut Patri reconcilieris, et omnem diligas hominem tamquam te esse 
diligendum [iudicas ]. 


‘Iudicas’ is the insertion of Cardinal Mai, who notes in the MS after 
‘diligendum’ a blank sufficient for one word. But the sentence, so 
concluded, becomes unrhythmical, whereas ‘ ésse diligéndum’ forms a 
natural and effective dispondaic ending. It seems most probable that 
the accusative and infinitive should depend, not on a final word which 
has disappeared, but on a verb of which ‘diligas’ is the corruption. 
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Sense and palaeography alike suggest ‘discas’ as the word required ; 
the proximity of ‘ diligendum’ would make the corruption easy, and the 
blank space was left presumably by a scribe who saw that the sentence 
as it now stood was incomplete, but did not venture on a correction of 
his own. We may note that if we read ‘discas’ the construction of 
‘tamquam ’ (merely with ‘te’) is more natural and keeps more closely 
to the original, Mc. 12, 31 (‘diliges proximum tuum tamquam te 
ipsum’). Further, the theological sequence of thought appears more 
clearly. Christ 7s Himself peace, He makes the sinner’s peace with the 
Father, and by the command to love his neighbour /eaches him the way 
of peace. 
W. H. SHEwRING. 
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The Complete Commentary of Occumenius on the Apocalypse: now 
printed for the first time from Manuscripts at Messina, Rome, 
Salonika and Athos, edited by H. C. Hoskier. (University of 
Michigan, 1928.) 

Ir much has been written, little has been really known about the 
exegetical works of Oecumenius, Bishop of Trikka in Thessaly. The 
story of the recovery of the complete text of his Commentary on the 
Apocalypse is of considerable interest. Mr Hoskier has earned the grati- 
tude of all New Testament scholars by his careful editing of the full text. 
We should have been grateful to the Editor for some further discussion 
of the date and contents of this Commentary in the light of his fuller 
knowledge of the text, but his reference to the late Dr F. Diekamp’s 
communication to the Berliner Sitzungsbericht for October rgor, nos. xlii 
and xliii, reminds us where to find what is at present known on the 
subject. As the papers read before the Berlin Academy are not easily 
accessible to all, readers of the JouRNAL may be interested in the earlier 
stages of the recovery of this Commentary. According .to Mr Hoskier 
nothing seems to have been done since the publication of Dr Diekamp’s 
paper in Germany. 

In Pasini’s Catalogue of the MSS at Turin (1749), Dr Diekamp 
noticed an ‘ Explanation of the Apocalypse’ attributed to the Rhetor 
Oecumenius. He suggests that it had escaped notice owing to the ab- 
sence of the name from the ‘Index Scriptorum’. On pp. 1-27 of the 
MS (Gr. 84) he found part of the Commentary. It appears that the 
scribe, George of Constantinople 1548, cut out that part of the pro- 
phecy which he regarded as having been fulfilled, leaving only the 
introductory chapter and the later part of the Book, from ch. xv onwards. 
The scribe’s note, in which this is stated, is given by Mr Hoskier on 
p- 46 from Rome, Vat. Gr. 1426, a MS which he regards as the archetype 
of the Turin MS, and itself a partial copy of the Messina MS which 
contains the whole Commentary. The note is worth quoting. It occurs 
at the beginning of the Adyos devrepos. 

"“Obev olpar xai tHv mpdppnow To Gein peydrw iepapyy Avovyoiw té 
*"Apeorayity TerAnpwoOa kata TH ev TH Ppovpa TovTw TvyxavovTt TeppOcioav 
Geiav érvotoAnv. Toivey Ta TOAAA TpoBeByKoTa Kai wapeAOdvra THs Geias 
TavTns aroxahiwpews tapedoas, dro To tperératovat Tov dyddov Adyou Ta T 
éveotara Kai péAdovra, ds YuxywpeAH kai dyaba, kal tov KaxOv éxxowTiKd 
kai THs alwviov Kai paxapias Lwis érixepdy ypdwar civ Oe@ Kai rois dido- 
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pabéor mpooOnvar éryyopa. A€ye yap. Sq. Apoc. xv. Hoskier adds 
legendum arotopwrarov? (Blake). Probably we should read dd rot 
peoararov. Cf, Herod. v 17 for the superlative. The eighth Adyos 
contains Apoc. xiii 11 to xvi 7. 

The existence of a MS at Messina was known. The discovery that it 
contained the whole Commentary is due to Dr Diekamp. He assigns 
it to the twelfth century. Mr Hoskier places it at the beginning of that 
century. In Dr Diekamp’s opinion the Vatican and Turin MSS are 
not extracts from the Messina MS, but they and it must have a common 
archetype, and all three should be used in a critical edition of the 
Commentary. 

To judge from his introduction, Mr Hoskier’s interest in the Com- 
mentary is mainly confined to its evidence for the text of the Apocalypse. 
We have to go back to Dr Diekamp for any information about its 
content. The complete text as now published confirms the points 
which Dr Diekamp emphasized in his article. 

Enough has been said of the first stage of the recovery of the text. 
The known origin of the Turin and Vatican MSS which omitted the 
commentary on Apoc. ii to xiv determined Dr Diekamp to extend his 
researches to Messina, where the MSS formerly belonging to the Basilian 
Monastery of S. Salvador are now preserved in the University Library. 
It was a pleasing surprise to find that the MS S. Salvatore 99 contained 
the whole Commentary. The preface was already known from the frag- 
ment of the cvvoyus cxoAuxy published by Montfaucon (Migne, P.G. cxix). 
It maintained the Apostolic authorship of the Apocalypse mainly on the 
ground of its use by such authorities as Athanasius, Basil, Gregory, 
Methodius, Cyril, and Hippolytus. The complete text gives us a com- 
mentary, not a catena. Generally a section of the text of the Book is 
followed by an explanation, in which the sentences are repeated. The 
exegesis is based on the assumption that the Book is prophetical, con- 
taining inspired utterances on past, present, and future. From ch. iv 
onwards the general theme of the Apocalypse is the unveiling of all that 
shall happen at the end of time. But the seer has many digressions, 
and visions of past events, especially of the life and sufferings of the 
Christ. Thus the seven seals (vi 1 ff.) deal with many events from His 
birth to the descent into Hades. The woman who appears in heaven 
(xii 1 ff.) represents the Virgin Mother. The thousand years of Satan’s 
binding are the earthly life of Christ ; the short time of his loosing is 
the period from the death of Christ to the end of the world. The 
author does not attempt to follow strict historical sequence. The things 
said are a Oewpia, first things are often shewn last and last first by the 
Evangelist. 

As it now becomes probable that this commentary is the earliest con- 
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tinuous exposition of the Apocalypse in Greek that has come down to 
us, this sketch of its method and content, which is summarized from 
Dr Diekamp’s article, may be of interest to English students. It would 
be easy to supplement it by further examples of interesting interpreta- 
tions from the new Greek text. But it suffices- to shew the general 
character of the commentary. One other instance may be added, if 
only to challenge a satisfactory explanation of its presence in the com- 
mentary, written apparently in the early years of the seventh century. 
The seven ‘ Kings’ of Apoc. xvii ro are the seven Emperors who caused 
the Beast, the Devil, to raise his head against the Church by instigating 
persecutions, Nero, Domitian, Trajan, Severus, Decius, Valerian, and 
Diocletian, the Emperors who reigned in Rome and persecuted the 
Church, as Eusebius tells us in the Chronica. Five are dead, the 
Apocalyptist tells us ; one is, i.e. Va/erian ; the other has not yet come 
and has but a short time to remain. The ‘other’ is Diocletian, after 
whom the seat of the Empire was transferred to Constantinople. The 
‘short time’ is especially accurate as referring to Diocletian, who per- 
secuted for only two years, the last of his reign. How are we to explain 
the identification of the ‘one who is’ with Valerian? Is it simply due 
to the exigencies of Eusebius’s list of persecutors, or does part of this 
comment come from a source which must be dated 255-260? 

The question as to the sources used by Oecumenius is not easily 
answered from the commentary itself. The new date excludes the 
possibility that he used Arethas. His relation to Andreas is less certain. 
If the date usually assigned to Andreas, A. D. 520, is correct, he cannot 
have used the Commentary of Oecumenius. But this date rests only 
on internal evidence, which Dr Diekamp regards as far from conclusive. 
He refers us to his article in the Histor. Jahrbuch for 1897. In the 
newly-recovered text he finds several indications that Andreas is the 
borrower, since he cites as the views of predecessors interpretations 
which occur in Oecumenius, but are not found elsewhere. It is there- 
fore quite possible that the new commentary is the earliest extant Greek 
Commentary on the Apocalypse. 

The chief evidence for the earlier date is a passage which occurs in 
the explanation of Apoc. i 1 (& Set yevéoOar ev tayer). What does this 
mean, he asks, in the light of the non-fulfilment of much that is pre- 
dicted (xairoc trav peAdACvtww EveoOat ovrw TeTeAecpévwv Ady TAcioToV 
Sedpapyyxdros xpovov é& ob taira cipytra, érav mAevwv 4 Tevraxociwv) ? 
As Oecumenius accepts the Domitianic date of the Apocalypse, this 
gives us ¢. A. D. 600, instead of g50, the lower limit formerly suggested 
for this Commentary. 

Dr Diekamp finds a further indication in a Christological passage. 
It is a comment on the words éyw ciys % pila xai rd yévos Aavid. As root 
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He is cause of all things including David; as offspring He is his 
descendant according to the flesh, as elvar oty tov "EppavovijA éx Oeorntds 
re kai dvOpuwrdrntos Tedeiws éxovcwv Kata Tov oixeiov Adyov dovyxUTUS, 
dtpértws, dvadXowrws, abavtaciaotus, peta St THY Evwow TeTciopeOa ev 
mpocwrov Kai piav tréctacw Kai piav évépyetay, Kav 7) Tav picewr pi) 
dyvonrat diahopa, &f dv tiv drdppytov Evwow TerpaxOar paper, unde  KaTa 
rowrnra puoixny idvorns (Hoskier edits pvorxy idverns, the Messina MS 
has gvotxyy idiornta) xara Tovs Adyous Tov Geareciov rarpos Huav Kupiddov. 
Dr Diekamp suggests that the reference to the one energy is of a kind 
hardly possible after the outbreak of the monergistic controversy. In 
this and other passages he thinks that Oecumenius inclines to Mono- 
physitism of the Severian type. He draws attention to the reference to 
Cyril, and not to the Council of Chalcedon, the formula é« Oedéryros Kai 
dvOpwrdrnros 6 Eppavouna, e€ dv (dicewv) 7) Evwors, éx dv0 Picewy instead 
of the Chalcedonian év dv0 dvcecw, and the confession of pia évépyea 
with the addition that we know the essential differences of the natures 
even after the union. May we say that the statement about the one 
energy points to a date in the seventh century earlier than the Ecthesis 
of 638, even if it does not suggest the efforts of Heraclius and his 
Patriarch Sergius to conciliate Monophysites a few years earlier ? 


Concerning the text of the Apocalypse, by H. C. Hoskier. (Bernard 
Quaritch, London, 1929.) 


THESE two large quarto volumes, running to nearly fifteen hundred 
pages are a monument of industrious and patient work, and contain a 
mass of information from which any student of the New Testament can 
extract all the relevant evidence available for the study of the text of the 
Apocalypse. The first volume, in Ixx pages of Prolegomena, and 751 
of text, gives us descriptions of all the extant Manuscripts of the 
Apocalypse. The second, in 649 pages, provides a list of Greek 
documents, a list of the MSS ‘by family groups’, and a collation of all 
Greek documents, and the evidence of Versions and Fathers, redacted 
for each verse of the Book. The value of the work is to be found 
rather in its vast stores of information about the Manuscripts, and the 
readings contained in them, than in any positive contribution to the 
determination of the text. Mr Hoskier’s main proposition seems to be 
the depreciation of the value of the evidence of the earliest extant MSS 
in favour of a text more closely resembling that of the Zextus Receptus. 
The evidence of Minuscules and other authorities, when properly grouped 
into families, gives us a series of ‘ancestors’ earlier in date than our 
chief Uncials, But we miss in these volumes a serious and critical 
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examination of the value of the text of each of these ‘ancestors’ as a 
whole, and of the readings which they support against the evidence of 
the authorities which are now usually regarded as earlier and more 
trustworthy. An incidental remark on p. xvii of the Prolegomena may 
serve to indicate the difficulty that many of us would feel in accepting 
Mr Hoskier’s textual judgements as generally sound: ‘ Whereas the last 
page of the Mark very likely perished simply because it was the last 
page of the fourfold Gospel in the Latin order (where Mark came last), 
a similar thing seems to have happened to the first page of the old 
Syriac Apocalypse’. That is a sentence which bids us pause! But for 
the extent of information, and the zealous labour which has been spent 
on its collection, the sincere gratitude of all who are interested in the 
text of the New Testament are due to the author of this monumental 
work. 


Les deux auteurs des Actes des Apétres, by P. CoucHop AND R. STAHL. 
(Revue de [histoire des religions, Janvier—Mars, 1928.) 


THE two authors of this pamphlet have made it their business to 
complete M. Loisy’s division of the Acts between two authors. They 
regard M. Loisy’s work as démonstratif, but have come to the conclusion 
after further study of the text that his assignments of the various parts 
of the book to the two authors whom he recognizes need revision. 
Loving the one and hating the other he has gone too far in giving all 
that he finds good to the older author, and everything that he finds 
fictitious and inept to his successor. By the application of certain 
‘tests’ they have carried through a division which they find more 
convincing. 

The tests which they apply are (1) the use of certain pairs of words 
one of which is found in some parts of the book, the other in others, 
e. g. ‘lepoovAvpa and ‘lepovoadnp, 7 Avorpa and ra Avorpa, (oi) poBovpevor 
and (oi) ceBopevor rov Gedv, 5 AGyos tod Geod and 6 Adyos rod Kvpiov, the 
use of Apostle in two senses, the spirit and the Holy Spirit, and also 
different views of eternal life. (2) The presence in the book as we 
have it of many instances of what they call interpolations avec reprise. 
After an interpolation by the later author the work of the first is taken 
up again with the repetition of a word or phrase that occurred at the 
close of the section preceding the interpolation, e.g. (vii 58) xai é«xBa- 
Aévres Ew THs woAews EAvHoBorovv [the laying of the clothes at the feet 
of Saul] xai é\HoBdrow tiv Srépavov x.7.A.; (xxi 34) the Chiliarch 
having arrested Paul éxéAevoey dyeoOa airiv cis riv wapeuBody [the 
question about the Egyptian: Paul addresses the people: declares his 
Roman citizenship to the Chiliarch: appears before Sanehedrim : fresh 
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tumult] ; (xxiii 10) poPnbeis 5 yiAlapyos pi) SiaoracGy 6 Maddos ix’ airav 
exéXevoev . . . ayeww eis THY wapepBoAnv. 

There are also other enclaves which are not indicated by such reprises, 
e. g. xiii 14 (from Perga to Antioch) éAGovres eis tHv cvvaywynv TH pepe 
tov caBBatwv { éxabiocav—Paul’s discourse—éévtwv 8 abrav] rapexddovv 
cis TO peragi caBBarov AadyOjvat abrois Ta pypata [raira (sic)|. Thus 
the statement of the older writer was really as follows (it is safer to quote 
itin the original French): ‘ e¢ ¢tant entrés dans la synagogue le jour du 
sabbat ils demandérent pour le sabbat suivant a leur dire quelques mots’. 
The interpolator is responsible for St Paul’s discourse, and has inci- 
dentally provided a new subject for rapexdAovv. Paul and Barnabas 
are the ‘natural’ subject. They demand to be allowed to speak again 
the next Sabbath. In the interpolated narrative this becomes the 
demand of the audience to hear again next week the same things. 

By the application cf these tests the authors have been able, to their 
own satisfaction, to determine the character of the two authors and their 
opinions. The earlier, who appears second in the book, is a man of 
the open air, with a remarkable knowledge of the Mediterranean and of 
navigation. He proposes to relate the exploits of Paul, who is his hero. 
In his use of such words as Apostle, spirit, eternal life he is in agree 
ment with Paul. He makes no reference to his Epistles, but possibly 
he intends to provide a historical introduction to the Pauline letters, 
He is probably anti-Judaic, and he wishes to revive in his circle the 
real Paul, whose doctrine he passionately embraces. 

The second author offers a contrast at all points. He interpolates 
into the work of his predecessor an answer from the ecclesiastical point 
of view. He is a Christian who knows his Septuagint, especially 
2 Maccabees, and has drawn on Jewish literature. The Archaeology of 
Josephus is his ‘arsenal’. Greek literature is also made to contribute 
to his stock. So he writes history as conceived by the Christians, who 
have broken with Judaism, but have ‘inherited the promises’. He 
established the continuity between the old and the new Law. Christians, 
the true Jews, can demand from the Roman authority the legal privileges 
of the Jew. With these aims he revises a book in which the pre- 
ponderance given to St Paul was opposed to the ‘ Apostolic’ tradition. 
The book of the Apostle becomes the Book of the Apostles. 

It is fairly obvious that the data from which these conclusions are 
drawn do not suffice to establish them, in spite of the neatness and 
lucidity of which French scholars are always masters. When we come 
to the last section the secret is out. The suggestion is that the first 
author is Marcion, the ship captain of Pontus, the greatest of Paul’s 
disciples and the first editor of his Epistles. As for the second, must it 
not be Clement, the author to whom is attributed the anonymous letter 
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of the Roman community to the Corinthians? All students will agree 
with the heading of this final section of the pamphlet. It is not ‘con- 
clusions’ but ‘conjectures ’. 


Die beiden letzten Kapitel des Romerbriefes, by Dr Rupoir Scuvu- 
MACHER. ‘Neutestamentliche Abhandlungen.’ (Aschendorf, 
Miinster i.W., 1929.) 


TuIs part of the ‘ Neutestamentliche Abhandlungen’, edited by 
Dr. Meinertz, contains a careful discussion of the well-known problems 
of lower and higher criticism raised by the last two chapters of the 
Epistle to the Romans. The writer is well acquainted with the litera- 
ture of the subject, and sets out clearly the many hypotheses which the 
ingenuity of scholarship has framed to account for the undoubted 
difficulties, of text and interpretation, presented by these chapters. His 
work is especially helpful in showing the real connexions between the 
fifteenth and fourteenth chapters, the difficulty of finding any satisfactory 
explanation of the statements found in early writers about Marcion’s text 
of the Epistle, and of the supposed Ephesian destination of the sixteenth 
chapter, or parts of it. In this connexion it may be noticed that he 
quotes, without approval, Bacon’s cry ‘ Had Paul’s entire company of 
helpers suddenly emigrated thither, Prisca and Aquilla at their head ?’ 
If he does not remind us of its earlier form in Renan’s ‘ What ! had all 
the Church of Ephesus assembled at Rome?’ and Lightfoot’s sharp but 
not irrelevant reply ‘ Let us dissect this sentence. This “all” in plain 
language consists of three persons’ (Biblical Essays, p. 30), he does 
make out a good case for the possibility of so long a list of salutations 
to members of a strange Church in the special circumstances under 
which St Paul was writing from Corinth, where the delegates were 
assembling for the taking of the Gentile collection to Jerusalem, and the 
greater suitability of such a list addressed to the Roman rather than to 
the Ephesian Church. 

In dealing with the ‘ Doxology’ Dr Schumacher has trenchant things 
to say about its supposed Marcionite character in view of Origen’s defi- 
nite statement that Marcion cut it away as well as the last two chapters. 
At the same time he fully recognizes the possibility of Marcionite 
influence on Catholic texts, as shewn by the presence of ‘ Marcionite’ 
prologues in Latin manuscripts of the Epistles. 

Our gratitude is due to the author for his well-documented treatment 
of problems which have not yet found a satisfactory solution, and his 
timely reminder of weak points in theories about these chapters which 
have obtained wide acceptance. There is something to be said for the 
pricking of bubbles as against the elaboration of new hypotheses. In 
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New Testament study we cannot make much progress now without 
adequate clearing of the ground. 


Die drei Jerusalemreisen des Paulus, by Dr Ernst Barniko (‘ For- 
schungen zur Entstehung des Urchristentums, des neuen Testaments, 
und der Kirche’, W. G. Miihlau, Kiel, 1929.) 


In St Paul’s Epistles three visits to Jerusalem are mentioned : (1) the 
‘Cephas’ journey (Gal. i), (2) the ‘Conference’ journey (Gal. ii), 
(3) the ‘Collection’ journey (Rom. xv). The object of this paper is to 
determine which of the Pauline records are to be identified with records 
in Acts. In Acts there are five visits : (i) Acts ix 26, (ii) xi 29-39, xii 25, 
(iti) xv, (iv) xviii 22, (v) xxi17. If (i) = (1) and (v) = (3), with which 
of the visits recorded in Acts is (2) to be identified? Dr Barnikol finds 
insuperable objections against its identification with the visits of Acts xi 
and xv, and reaches the conclusion that it must be that of Acts xviii 22 
(iv). If the objections which he finds valid against the more obvious 
identifications are convincing, it is certainly the easiest course to equate 
St Paul’s ‘ Conference’ journey with a visit of which we only read that 
‘He went up and saluted the brethren’. On the basis of this identifica- 
cation a case is made out for the agreement between the Pauline Epistles 
and the ‘ We’ document incorporated in the Canonical Acts. Whether 
the arguments by which this reconstruction of Pauline history from 
the Epistles and parts of Acts is supported are convincing, readers must 
judge for themselves. 


Acodaovia: a contribution to the knowledge of the religious ter- 
minology in Greek, by P. J. Korts. (J. Muesses, Purmerend, 
1929.) 

Tuis thesis for a Doctorate consists of an elaborate and long drawn 
out investigation into the meaning and usage of deordapovia and its 
cognate verb and adjective. The writer's main object is to challenge 
the view that they were originally used in a favourable sense, but that 
from the time of Theophrast (sic) their meaning deteriorated. The 
change is admitted, but the better sense is shewn to be found for some 
time after Theophrastus. The writer has gone through the available 
modern indices, and read ‘ rapidly ’ for himself the works of Athenaeus, 
Diogenes Laertius, Diodorus Siculus, Josephus, Stobaeus, and Strabo. 
The results are given in many paragraphs containing summaries of 
passages in which the words occur. His treatment of Diodorus Siculus 
is of considerable interest, as indications are given of differences which 
may correspond to the different sources he uses in various parts of his 
work. The section on Plutarch also contains observations of interest. 
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The suggestion is offered that the change in meaning corresponds to 
and is caused by the growing cleavage between enlightened opinion and 
popular religious ideas. The change in usage as Christian writers apply 
this group of words to Paganism is also worked out. The result is 
pleasant and instructive reading but somewhat diffuse. The reader 
soon begins to ask the question whether 110 pages is not more than 
ample space to contain what the writer has to say on the subject. For 
it does not come to much more than the obvious fact that as men’s 
views about daiuwv and daiyoves changed the meaning of this group of 
words underwent a corresponding alteration. There is good and there 
is bad fear, and there are daiyoves many. But there is value in the 
protest against the tendency, if such exists, to antedate the disappearance 
of the favourable use of the words. The treatise throws some light on 
‘ religious terminology’ in Greece, very little on Greek religious ideas. 


A. E. BROooke. 


Codicum Novi Testamenti Specimina: Paginas 51 ex codicibus manu- 
scriptis et 3 ex libris impressis collegit ac phototypice repraesentatas 
edidit HENR. Jos. Vocets. (Sumptibus P. Hanstein, Bonnae, 
1929.) 


Tuis work, of manageable size (114 x 8} in.), published at the very 
reasonable price of 16 marks (18 marks 50 pf., bound), ought to receive 
a very hearty welcome and be widely used. It is not intended for 
students of palaeography, but for the use of students of the New 
Testament and of theology who are attending lectures or working in 
a Seminar. As nearly every photograph is successful, it will serve 
admirably to shew these students what the important manuscripts are 
like, and will aid the formation of a correct judgement on the history 
of the New Testament text. An important feature of the collection is 
this, that in every case except one (35 b) a whole page has been repre- 
sented. 

Dr Vogels’ name is sufficient guarantee that the selection is wisely 
made. The Michigan papyrus of portions of Ac#s (saec. iii-iv) and the 
British Museum Hebrews papyrus (saec. iv) ‘fittingly lead the way, and 
these are followed by twenty-three specimens from Greek manuscripts 
of note. There are eighteen examples from Latin MSS, b, n, and 
others; four from Syriac MSS, three from Coptic; one Armenian 
example, and two Gothic: three specimens from early printed Bibles, 
among them the Complutensian Polyglot, conclude the list. 

If I mistake not, some of these photographs will be welcome even to 
the specialist. I refer especially to no. 9 (N of the Gospels), ro (X of 
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the Gospels), 11 (614 of Acts), 12 (2324 of Apoc.), 28 (h of the 
Gospels, the St Matthew part), 30b (i of the Gospels), 33 (c of the 
Gospels), 35 b (gigas), 37 (f of the Gospels), 46 (a Vatican Graeco- 
Sahidic MS of the Gospels), and 48a (a Vatican Armenian MS of the 
Gospels). 

The plates are preceded by nine pages of brief description, with 
some references to books or articles explanatory of the MSS con- 
cerned. 


Ubungsbuch sur Einfiihrung in die Textgeschichte des Neuen Testamentes, 
H. J. Vocets. (Hanstein, Bonn, 1928.) 


Tuts small work of thirty-two pages is the result of a happy concep- 
tion, and ought to be useful to students of the textual criticism of the 
New Testament. Such students are familiar enough with the appear- 
ance of a critical apparatus, and many of them have seen facsimiles of 
ancient MSS, but very few have seen exact transcriptions of pages of 
such MSS in print, letter for letter and line for line, with all their ortho- 
graphical characteristics and minor errors. Here they are presented 
with such specimens from Greek, Latin, Syriac, Gothic, and patristic 
MSS, and a study of these transcripts cannot but be illuminating to 
those who have not come into per:onal contact with ancient manu- 
scripts of the New Testament. 

A. SOUTER. 


A Liturgical Study of the Psalter, by C. C. Keet, B.A., B.D., Ph.D. 
(George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1928.) 


Tuis is a book on an obscure subject on which whatsoever is written 
should be offered tentatively. In general Dr Keet writes cautiously, 
but he is perhaps inclined to concede too much to Mowinckel’s theories. 
He judges Josephus as an authority justly, and cautions his readers 
against accepting too readily the flamboyant statements of that un- 
scrupulous propagandist. (According to Josephus there were 200,000 
trumpets in Solomon’s Temple: he wisely gives no estimate for his 
own day.) 

Dr Keet thinks that Greek influence affected even the worship of the 
Jews. He writes, ‘It is inconceivable that Greek music failed to leave 
its impress upon the Temple Psalmody. .. . It may be safely affirmed 
that different and better instruments were introduced’. In support of 
this view Dr Keet appeals to the Greek names in the list of musical 
instruments given in Dan. iii 5. But granted that the Jews were 
acquainted with Greek instruments, does it follow that they used them 
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in the Temple service? Dan. iii 5 tells us with some emphasis that 
the xi@apis, the psaltery, and the double flute (cvpdwvia) were used at 
the dedication of the golden image which Nebuchadrezzar set up for 
all, even Jews, to worship ; can we safely conclude from this that these 
three instruments were also used in the official worship of JEHOvAH? 
Were the Jews less sensitive and less conservative than the Scotsmen 
who objected (almost down to our own day) to a ‘ Popish kist of 
whistles’ in the Sanctuary ? 

In ch. xv Dr Keet criticizes adversely the late Bishop Gibson’s article 
on the service of the synagogue, in Expositor, Fourth Series, vol. ii, 
pp. 22-35. Dr Gibson wrote, ‘ The synagogue service of the Jews was 
essentially didactic, and originally contained no psalms whatever’. On 
the whole it must be said that Dr Gibson’s view is supported by the 
(scanty) notices of synagogues in the New Testament. Too little is 
known at present of synagogue services to enable us to uphold with 
confidence a different view: indeed any general statement on the 
subject is hazardous. 


Psalm 110 im Lichte der neueren altorientalischen Forschung, by LorENz 
Durr, D. Theol. et phil. (Aschendorffsche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 
Miinster i. W., 1929.) 

Dr Dvrr is known for a small but valuable study of the book of 
Ezekiel (Ezechiel). He writes now a Brochure of 26 pages on the 
critical questions raised by Ps. cx. He has been much impressed by 
the views of Mowinckel. So he takes the Psalm as a Coronation Psalm 
produced by the prophet on the king’s accession day as part of the 
ritual of Coronation. Diirr appeals to the Assyrian ritual as described 
in a text first published in 1917 (also in H. Gressmann A/torientalische 
Texte 322f). After the ceremonies performed elsewhere the king is 
carried in a chair to the terrace, and there he lies, bowed down at the 
entrance of the house of the god. With this procedure Diirr compares 
the oracle pronounced by the prophet in JEHovan’s name, ‘ Sit thou on 
my right hand’ (v. 1). The resemblance it must be confessed is not 
close. The words, ‘The Lorp shall send forth the rod (sceptre) of thy 
strength out of Zion’ (v. 2), mean according to our author that 
JeHovan will invest (or rather, does invest) the new king with the 
sceptre. The suggested meaning is possible, but it does not settle all 
the doubts which have been raised. Later it is satisfactory to find that 
Diirr accepts the clause, ‘Thou art a priest for ever After the order 
of Melchizedek’ without question. (Duhm cuts out the reference to 
Melchizedek as unmeaning.) The kings of Assyria were invested with 
priesthood, and in Egypt the Pharaoh was the priest of ‘all the gods.’ 
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So Melchizedek, the king-priest, must be a normal ruler, not an 
exception. 

Diirr finds in Egyptian coronation ritual further illustrations ex- 
tending to the language of vv. 5, 6. In Upper Egypt ‘arrows of 
victory’ were delivered to the king, which he had to send (or discharge) 
against the four quarters of the globe. Thereby he claimed suzerainty 
over the whole earth. So in v. 6 of the Psalm the king strikes through 
(se. with his arrows) the head, i.e. wounds to death, ‘in many countries’ 
more literally, ‘ over (the) wide earth’. As we read Dr Diirr we are at 
first carried away, but further reflexion suggests that both the Assyrian 
and thé Egyptian documents have been stretched and strained to meet 
the Hebrew Psalm. 


Leitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft und die Kunde des 
nachbiblischen Judentums. Werausgegeben von JOHANNES HEMPEL. 
N.F. vi 1, 2. (A. Tépelmann, Giessen, 1929.) 


THERE are several interesting contributions to these two Heften. 
F. Horst, Die Doxologien im Amosbuch, takes the usual view that 
iv 13; v 8; ix 5f—the ‘doxologies’—are interpolations: he then 
proceeds to ask, What meaning is to be attributed to them in their 
present context? He refers to Joshua vii 19, where Joshua urges 
Achan to acknowledge his sin, and prefaces his charge with the words, 
‘Give glory to JeHovaH the God of Israel’. The convicted sinner is 
to repeat a doxology before he receives his punishment: he is to kiss 
the rod which smites him. In the book of Amos, Israel is the convicted 
sinner: his punishment is announced to him: he is to prepare to meet 
his God (iv 12): a doxology is put into his mouth (iv 13): and so he 
receives his punishment. 

In the Chronik by the editor notice is taken of Petrie’s account of 
the excavations at Gerar, and of Badé’s work at Tell-en-nasbe. Professor 
Kennett’s Old Testament Essays have a page of cautious criticism 
devoted to them. Mention should also be made of an article (in 
English) on Beena marriage (Matriarchate) in ancient Israel by J. Mor- 
genstern. 

Hildebrecht Hommel, a son of the orientalist Fritz Hommel, con. 
tributes an article (pp. 110-124) called Das religionsgeschichtliche Pro- 
blem des 139. Psalms. lt is almost half a century, he tells us, since 
attention was first called to die frappante Ahnlichkeit which exists 
between a Vedic hymn (Atharvaveda iv 16) and the well-known Psalm 
of Omnipresence. First, there is a certain resemblance in general 
structure between the two. Ps. cxxxix opens with a magnificent passage 
of eighteen verses on the Omniscience, Omnipresence, and Foreknow- 
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ledge of JEHOVAH (vv. 1-18). Then without any warning the Psalmist 
denounces his enemies to JEHOVAH in a short section (vv. 19-22). 

Similarly Atharvaveda iv 16 begins with a passage (vv. 1-5) in which 
Varuna, the sky-god, is praised for possessing the powers which are 
ascribed to JEHOVAH in the Psalm. Then in v. 6 with a turn as sudden 
as that of the psalm the hymn singer appeals to Varua against a certain 
enemy, ‘ May all thy fateful toils ensnare him that speaks falsehood’. 
In the last verse (v. 9) he addresses his enemy directly, ‘ With all these 
snares I fetter thee, N. N., descended from N. N., the son of the woman 
N. N.; all these do I design for thee’. The heading of the hymn as 
given in Max Miiller’s Sacred Books of the East is ‘ Prayer to Varuna 
for protection against treacherous designs’. 

Of this hymn von Roth has written ‘There is no other hymn in the 
entire Vedic literature which presents divine omniscience in terms so 
emphatic, and yet this beautiful fabric has been degraded to serve as 
an introduction to an imprecation.”’ (5S. B. Z. xlii 389.) 

Though the psalm and the hymn lend themselves to a comparison, 
the theory of direct influence of one upon the other is difficult to 
establish. Even if we accept the particular rendering of the hymn 
quoted by Dr Hommel, it cannot be supposed that the Psalmist derived 
his direct and vigorous language from the hymn. 


Atharvaveda. 


The great lord of this world sees 
as if he were hard by. If any one 
thinks that his conduct is concealed, 
the gods know it all. 

Whether one goes or stays or 
hides one’s self, whether one goes 
to lie down or to stand up; the 
counsel which two take sitting to- 
gether—King Varuza knows it ; he 
is between them as the third. 


King Varuza beholds all this, 
that which is between heaven and 
earth, and that which lies above. 
He has numbered the flashes of 
men’s eyes. As a gamester casts 
the dice, so he arranges all things. 


Psalm. 


Lord, Thou hast searched me, 
and known me. 

If I sit or stand up, thou knowest 
it: thou understandest my shought 
from far off. 

If I walk or lie down, thou art 
about me, and seest all my ways. 
For see, there is no word upon my 
tongue, which thou, Lord, knowest 
not altogether. 


My frame was not hidden from 
thee, when I was made in secret, 
and fashioned beneath in the earth. 
Thine eyes did see mine imperfect 
substance, and all days (sic) were 
written in thy book. 


The doctrine of Omnipresence and Omniscience, stated as it is stated 
in the psalm and in the hymn, i.e. in a spiritual, non-astral form, is 
a rare phenomenon in Hebrew as in general religious history. In the 
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Old Testament the best parallel is found in Jeremiah, as e.g. in xxili 
23, 24, ‘Am I a God at hand, saith JeHovan, and not a God afar off? 
Can any hide himself in secret places that I shall not see him? saith 
JEHOVAH ?’, 

Passages addressed to a sun-god in Gentile literature are no true 
parallels to Ps. cxxxix 1-18. In a poetic passage in a Tell-el-Amarna 
letter dating from the fourteenth century B.c. a certain Tagi addresses 
the Pharaoh, the representative of the sun-god, with the words, ‘ Whether 
we climb up towards heaven or go down to hell, our head is in thy 
hands.’ Again in a hymn to Shamash the author says, ‘Thou dost 
traverse the broad, wide sea whose inner depths not even the Igigi (the 
gods of heaven) know. Thy mighty rays descend even into the abyss. 
The sea-monsters behold thy light.’ A truer parallel to Ps. cxxxix—at 
least to vv. 13-16 which speak of JEHOvAH’s careful providence over 
the Psalmist—is found in the confession of the Hittite king—Hattushi- 
lish—first published in 1925. It runs, ‘Ishtar, my lady, delivered me 
ever, on every occasion ; if ever it went ill with me, I saw clearly in my 
sickness the providence of a Deity. The Deity, my lady, held me by 
the hand on each and every occasion... . But because I was guided 
by the gods, I never walked according to the evil way of men.’ (Can 
the Hittite king really have said just this? Dr Gétze so translates the 
passage.) 

Dr Hommel does not profess to decide the question of the relation 
between the psalm and the hymn, nor does he attempt to explain how 
a belief in the omnipresence of a spiritual deity came to supersede 
belief in a material presence as, for instance, in the all-pervading rays 
of the sun-god. He believes, however, that mutual influence in cultural 
matters may have been exercised through a people who dwelt on the 
boundary line which separated the Semite from the Indo-German. 
Such a people was the Hittite. 

W. Emery BaRNEs. 


The Aramaic of the Old Testament, a grammatical and lexical study of 
its relations with other early Aramaic dialects, by H. H. Row Ley. 
(Oxford University Press, 1929.) 


Tuis work may be described as an elaborate vindication of the 
opinions which have long been held by all impartial investigators as to 
the relation between Biblical Aramaic and the other Aramaic dialects. 
During the last thirty years much fresh evidence bearing on the subject 
has come to light, and it is natural that many attempts should have 
been made to prove that the newly discovered facts invalidate the 
generally accepted theory. It was therefore highly desirable that the 
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whole question should be examined afresh. The attack to which 
Mr Rowley has devoted special attention is that made by an American 
writer, Prof. R. D. Wilson, in his treatise on ‘The Aramaic of Daniel’ 
(Princeton Biblical and Theological Essays, published in 1912), which 
is mainly directed against the views expressed by the late Prof. S. R. 
Driver. Mr Rowley has no difficulty in convicting Prof. Wilson of 
many gross misrepresentations, but to English readers the chief interest 
of Mr Rowley’s work lies in his very full and accurate statement of the 
linguistic facts rather than in his polemics. He has made frequent use 
of the most recent works on the subject, in particular of Bauer and 
Leander’s Grammatik des Biblisch-Aramdischen (1927), J. A. Mont- 
gomery’s Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Book of Daniel 
(1927), and W. Baumgartner’s Essay, ‘Das Aramiaische im Buche 
Daniel’ in the Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, Neue 
Folge, vol. iv pp. 81-133. At the same time he everywhere shews an 
intimate acquaintance with the original documents and is by no means 
a blind follower of any modern teacher, however eminent. The general 
result at which he arrives is that the Aramaic portions of the Old 
Testament are later than the Aramaic papyri of the Persian period but 
earlier than the Nabataean and Palmyrene inscriptions, the oldest of 
which date from the first century B.c. 

Mr Rowley admits that in these investigations, owing to the frag- 
mentary nature of the sources, it is very dangerous to judge from silence 
(p. 127). But occasionally he seems to have forgotten this important 
consideration. For instance, in dealing with the distinction between 
the Eastern and Western Aramaic dialects (pp. 14 sq.) he does not 
clearly apprehend that this distinction must have existed in reality for 
many ages before it expressed itself in writing. The theory maintained 
by some Orientalists, for example Bauer and Leander (Grammatik, 
p. 9), that in the Persian period the cleavage between Eastern and 
Western Aramaic had not yet taken place, is to be altogether rejected. 
It may be true that the distinctive features of Eastern Aramaic do not 
appear in any document demonstrably earlier than the Christian era. 
But in such a case the mere lack of documentary evidence proves 
nothing, as may be seen from the history of modern Europe. The 
language of the Lithuanians, to cite one example out of many, is uni- 
versally regarded by philologists as one of the most primitive of the 
Indo-European languages, yet the earliest documents in Lithuanian 
are scarcely 400 years old. The principal Eastern Aramaic dialects 
(Edessene Syriac and Mandaitic) grew up quite independently of one 
another in regions far apart, and the peculiarities which they have in 
common must therefore go back to very early times. That the docu- 
mentary evidence begins at a late period can be easily explained by the 
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fact that the Aramaic-speaking districts on the Euphrates and Tigris 
were long subject to foreign rule, while the Aramaeans of Syria were 
politically independent. Hence Western Aramaic came to be used in 
official documents from an early period, whereas Eastern Aramaic 
remained unwritten, and this apparently continued to be the case until 
the founding of the kingdom of Edessa, in the second century B.c., 
provided the Eastern Aramaeans with a centre of literary activity. 

A question which has been much discussed in recent years is the 
bilingual character of the book of Daniel. Mr Rowley rejects all the 
theories which have hitherto been put forward on this subject, and 
propounds the following explanation. Daniel, he tells us, was a 
legendary hero concerning whom popular stories were current in the 
post-exilic period, and a Maccabean author worked up some of these 
stories and issued them separately in Aramaic for the encouragement 
of his fellows. ‘Chapters 2—6 were thus issued. Later, chapter 7 was 
similarly issued in Aramaic. The author had now passed over, however, 
to a different type of literature, which was less suitable for popular 
circulation. This he recognized by writing subsequent eschatological 
visions of this type in Hebrew. When he collected his stories and 
visions into a book, he wanted a fuller and more formal introduction 
than he had used for the first story when it was issued separately. He 
therefore rewrote the first part of the story of Nebuchadrezzar’s dream, 
and since this was now intended as an introduction to the whole book, 
it was written in Hebrew, the language of the more recent sections. 
The point of transition was thus determined by the amount of the 
earlier material he desired to rewrite’ (p. 10). It is obvious that this 
very complicated hypothesis utterly fails to explain the principal diffi- 
culty, namely, that the transition from Hebrew to Aramaic takes place 
in the middle of a dialogue. 

Orientalists will probably be of opinion that Mr Rowley has too 
often taken notice of writers who do not deserve to be mentioned, 
while ignoring some of the greatest authorities. Thus in referring to 
Clermont-Ganneau’s theory concerning bpn, in Dan. v 25, Mr Rowley 
(p. 28, foot-note 3) thinks it worth while to record the adverse verdict 
of so ignorant a writer as Behrmann but omits to state that the theory 
in question was fully accepted by Néldeke (Zertschrift fiir Assyriologie 
vol. i pp. 414-418). In dealing with later Jewish Aramaic Mr Rowley 
has not made sufficient use of Dalman’s Grammatik des jiidisch-pala- 
stinischen Aramiisch (2nd ed. 1905). On p. 53, for instance, he says, 
‘Daniel and Palmyrene, again agreeing with the Targums, have nm in 
suffixes for the 3rd pers. masc. plur. Ezra sometimes has on, but else- 
where has j1n~.’ It should have been mentioned that though the 
Targums usually have ;in™ they also have nin-, as Dalman clearly states 
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(pp. 203 sq.). In the so-called Jerusalem Targum on the Pentateuch 
( Pseudo-Jonathan, ed. Ginsburger, 1903) the suffix DinN~ occurs no less 
than nineteen times in ten consecutive chapters—Genesis x 5, 6, 7, 20; 
xi 3,6; xii 5; xiii 6; xiv 15; xv 13, 14; xvili 26, 30, 31, 32; xix 3 
(thrice), 6; in Gen. xvii r2 we meet with the suffix ni>~ for the 2nd 
pers. masc. plural. Again, on p. 80, Mr Rowley states that the Sinaitic 
and Palmyrene inscriptions ‘agree with the Targums’ in forming the 
causative stem of the verb with & instead of 7; but it would have been 
more correct to say ‘ agree with the general usage of the Targums’, for 
Dalman cites from the Targums a considerable number of Haphel- 
forms (p. 252). 

In discussing the demonstrative pronouns (p. 63) Mr Rowley omits 
to mention that the peculiar form {27, which occurs three times in 
Daniel, appears also in a Palmyrene inscription of the year a.D. rg1, 
published by Chabot in a work to which Mr Rowley more than once 
refers (p. 7, note 3, p. 12, note 8)—see the paper by C. Moss in the 
Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund for April 1928, 
pp. ror and ros. This important link between Palmyrene and Biblical 
Aramaic is overlooked by Montgomery (p. 166) and also by Charles in 
his recent Commentary on Daniel (Oxford, 1929). 

On p. 69 Mr Rowley strangely asserts that the Biblical Aramaic /‘18 


‘then’ ‘ differs but in writing ’ from the Targumic "mn and Syriac hayden. 
‘It is noteworthy ’, he adds, ‘as being a reversal of the common tendency 
of the Targums to replace n of the older dialects by x.’ But in reality 
the 7 of Adydén does not ‘replace’ &, since Aaydén is a compound of 
iTS plus the prefix 4d, precisely as the Targumic j'17 ‘this’, Syr. 22x or 
hana, is formed by prefixing Ad to the older [3 or 733. This is not a 
‘reversal’ of a tendency, but a formation for which there are countless 
analogies. 

It will be seen that the above criticisms relate only to certain details 
in the book. That Mr Rowley’s work is generally trustworthy and that 
he has rendered a great service to Biblical studies will be universally 
acknowledged. 


A. A. BEVAN. 


The Tittled Bible, A Model Codex of the Pentateuch. A Dissertation 
on the History of the Tittles, their origin, date and significance 
with one facsimile from MS No. 85 of the Gaster collection now 
in the British Museum. By Moses Gaster, Ph.D. (London. 
Maggs Bros. 1929.) 


Wuat did our Lord mean when He said (Matt. v 18) iéra éy 7 pia 
xepéa? With idra we are not now concerned. Presumably it is the 
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Yéd of the Hebrew and Aramaic square alphabet. But what is meant 
by the second term? The word xepéa (xepaia) itself gives little assistance, 
save that it is occasionally found from Aeschylus downwards in the 
sense of anything like a horn, an extremity of one kind or another. It 
does not seem to occur in the Septuagint, but Liddell and Scott quote 
Plutarch ii 1100 A ‘ fvyopayeiv repi cvAAa Biv Kai Kepardv’. 

To what ‘extremity’ then does our Lord refer? Is it the thorn-like 
upward stroke of the Yéd, or is it, as more generally understood, the 
little projection which turns a 9 into a 3, and a 3 into a 3, or even aft 
into a m? Neither, said that very learned traditionalist Dr Schiller- 
Szinessy ; the word xepéa (xepaia) means one of the little horn-, or thorn-, 
like marks placed as ‘crownlets’ (}'4n) on the heads of certain letters in 
the Law to remind readers of traditional explanations or customs. 
Representations of these may be seen best in the end of the Sépher 
Tégin contained in the Machsor Vitry (published 1893, p. 800), or in 
Barges’s Sépher Taghin, Liber Coronularum (Paris 1866, p. 56), or 
in smaller form in the Jewish Encyclopedia, xi 667. Lists of words in 
which this or that letter has a crown may be found in both editions of 
the Sépher Tigin, but much more conveniently in Ginsburg’s Jasorah, 
ii 180-701).' 

Dr Gaster’s object in the work before us is to defend the thesis that 
these Taggin or ‘ Tittles’ are very ancient, much older than the time of 
our Lord, who, no doubt, referred to them. He is therefore publishing 
a sumptuous volume (costing £25 in its cheaper and £45 in its more 
expensive form) of the whole of one manuscript on the Pentateuch 
which he believes was used as a Model Codex by writers of synagogal 
scrolls. But he has issued his Introduction to the volume separately, 
containing the facsimile of one page, and this it is which is now under 
review. Why he speaks of the Tittled Aid/e indeed is not plain, for he 
carefully contrasts the Book with the Scroll, saying that the Book does 
not contain them, while the Scroll does (p. 9), and one of his arguments 
for the antiquity of the Tittles is that they are peculiar to the Scrolls of 
the Law used in the synagogues. They are found, that is to say, only 
in the earliest part of the Canonical writings, in fact in the only part 
(the Law) which was deemed especially holy. Indeed the scroll of the 
Law for synagogal use was so sacred that it was not allowed to contain 
either points or accents but the consonants alone. And yet on these 
holy letters the Taggin were already set! For, as Maimonides says in 
the twelfth century, ‘These were to be found in the very scrolls written 
by Moses himself’ (n’y 13°39 AWH DINDwW ANN HDI N¥03, pp. 16, 49). 


1 Ginsburg arranges them in the order of the Bible verses. The two other books 
in the order of the alphabet, and even so not straight-forwardly, but as each letter 
requires one or more crowns. 
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It must be confessed however that Dr Gaster is very hard put to it to 
find any early evidence to substantiate his claim. His Introduction is 
indeed valuable for his summary (with documents in English and 
Hebrew) of post-talmudic usage, but that is too late. He relies chiefly 
on the a priori argument already adduced, that as the Law was con- 
sidered to be so holy, therefore the Tittles must be very early also. But 
what external evidence is there? R. Judah (ob. 299) tells us in the 
name of Rab (ob. 247), in T. B. Menachoth 29 b, that Moses one day 
went up to heaven and found the Holy One, blessed be He! binding 
crowns on the letters, the meanings of which only Aqiba would be able 
to interpret, and Raba (ob. 352) says in the same passage that seven 
letters require three ‘ decorations’ (}*2" or, possibly, marks like the letter 
sayin), viz. yA Y30yw, and the Talmud also mentions these ‘decora- 
tions’ anonymously in T. B. Sadb. 105a (vide infra). So there is 
some evidence for the existence of ‘ crowns’ in this sense even in the 
Talmud. 

Yet the difficulties in accepting Dr Gaster’s opinion are insuperable. 
Naturally they seem great to a Christian, who can hardly believe that 
our Lord would give His sanction to the lasting value of the traditional 
beliefs connected with every single one of these little horns. But if the 
evidence for them were strong that difficulty would have to be faced. 
But in fact the Talmudic authorities themselves have another interpreta- 
tion of Zag. Raba himself elsewhere uses it of the distinguishing mark 
of daleth (T. B. Sabb. 104" bottom), and so does the much earlier 
R. Meir (c. 150) who was the pupil of both Agiba and R. Ishmael, and 
a ‘librarius’ (1525 i. ¢. a scribe, T. B. Zrubin 13 a). 

Further, the fact that there are so many differences found in the 
scrolls of the number of the crowns and of the letters to which they are 
attached makes it very improbable that the crowns are really ancient. 

Judging then by the evidence it seems probable that in the latter 
part of the third century of our era! it was felt that it would be a help 
to remembering traditions (whether of exegesis or of practice matters 
not) if marks were affixed to letters in words with which such traditions 
were connected. They would be required only in the Pentateuch, for 
all traditions had to find their final place there. To these marks it was 
but natural that the same term 7dg, ‘ crownlet’ should be applied, as it 
had been applied earlier to the distinguishing mark of the Daleth, &c. 

Interesting therefore as Dr Gaster’s Introduction is I cannot think 
that he has proved his point. John Lightfoot (Horae on Matt.) and 
Schoettgen (also on Matt.) still seem to be right in explaining xepéa 


1 Bargés says there is no evidence earlier than the fifth or even the 6th century 
(Lc. p. xxvii). 
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(xepaia) as the mark that differentiates 1 from “, 3 from 3, and even fh 
from 7.! 


Die Mischna, Text, Ubersetzung und ausfihrliche Erklarung: V. 9 
Tamid, by Oskar Hottzmann. (T6pelmann in Giessen, 1928.) 


Tue large Giessen edition of the Mishna goes slowly on, but it is 
very far yet from its goal. I am glad to see that its early claim to 
independence of traditional exposition is now to be so far modified that 
Dr S. Krauss, well known for his invaluable Za/mudische Archdologie, 
is henceforth to be one of the editors of the series. He will, at least, 
keep the individual writers from making serious mistakes. 

One outstanding feature of the series is the Introductions, which 
always give a great deal more information than is strictly confined to 
the Tracts they introduce. This one is no exception, for Dr O. Holtz- 
mann has thought it well to write an elaborate history of the service of 
the Temple from the very earliest times. It is, however, much to be 
regretted that he accepts what I cannot but believe to be wild con- 
jectures, based on quite insufficient evidence, as to the nature of that 
cult. He tells us, for example, that the Ark held an actual image 
of a bull-calf. Also that on the outstretched wings of the cherubim over- 
shadowing the Ark hung a Serpent of brass. I wonder he did not say 
that the Ark was properly a box in which live snakes were kept, and 
a living Apis the real object of adoration, of course as symbolizing the 
life-energy and the cunning of JAHO. 

But apart from these futile products of a vivid imagination both the 
Introduction and the Notes are suggestive and useful. For Zamid is 
an interesting Tract, describing, as it does, the procedure in offering the 
Daily Sacrifice (especially the morning one) in the Temple. We see 
the priests watching at night, casting lots to decide who was to perform 
the various details, cleaning the altar and the lamps, renewing the fire, 
bringing the lamb, opening the temple gates, slaying the lamb (not 
tying all its feet together, but each foreleg to its own hind leg), dashing 
the blood, apportioning the limbs. After this we have the method of 
saying the blessing, and the service and prayers. Lastly there is the 
entrance of the High Priest, and the sacrifice itself, with the solemn 


? Has any careful attempt been made to connect such traditions as have come 
down to us specifically with the crowned letters? It may be added that the 
specimen page of this fourteenth-century MS (Num. x 30-xi 8a) is of interest only 
for the Taggin, and the cursive notes by those who have used the MS at different 
times, These may require a commentary for themselves, but the Introduction gives 
but little aid. It is difficult to see how a buyer at even the lower price will get his 
money’s worth. 
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procession round the altar, the libation of wine, and the blasts of the 


trumpets. A short appendix names the Psalms chosen for each day of 
the week. 


Die Mischna, Text, Ubersetsung und ausfithrliche Erklérung. Jebamoth, 
by Lic. Kart HEINRICH RENGsTORF. (Tépelmann, Giessen, 
1929.) 

Our hearty congratulations to Herr Lic. K. H. Rengstorf whose 
maiden effort this volume appears to be. For he shews himself a 
worthy pupil of Professors Dalman (to whom the /eé/? is dedicated) and 
G. Kittel. He is careful and exact, and a thoroughly good Talmudic 
scholar. The subject of the Treatise, the Levirate marriage, would seem 
indeed to be dry, but, as Herr Rengstorf says in his preface, he has 
learned both here and elsewhere that what is at first sight wholly 
unprofitable proves capable of throwing fresh light on New Testament 
questions. 

As usual in this edition of the Mishna the translator gives a history 
of the subject under consideration, in the present instance with a praise- 
worthy restraint not always to be found in other portions. In particular 
he tries to grasp the underlying motive for so strange an archaism as the 
Levirate marriage. And he shows by fairly convincing arguments that 
the idea of a wife as property, property not of the individual but of the 
clan, brought about the belief that once a woman belonged to the clan 
she must not be allowed to go out of it. She must remain in the family, 
and the simplest way of ensuring this was to compel her to marry the 
next brother. Our author then traces this very primitive custom down 
through later times, in which regulations concerning it were gradually 
developed. Strangely enough, however, although the practice appears 
to have ceased after the return from Babylon, it was revised in the first 
centuries of our era. The Sadducees use it in the New Testament 
record, partly against our Lord, and even more, one suspects, against 
the Pharisees. In Mishnic times its history is peculiar. For though 
theory was against its observance, and it became allowable only when 
hedged round by almost impossible conditions, yet it was held that if 
these conditions were fulfilled it would be a most meritorious action to 
perform. For, after all, such a marriage was commanded in the Law, 
and, given a man worthy of fulfilling it, he had to do so. Hence we find 
R. Jose ben Halaphta himself (¢. a.p. 150), though he had spoken 
against it, yet actually obeying this commandment, and having five sons 
as issue. 

We can understand then how it is that a whole treatise of the Mishna 
is given up to a consideration of the subject, including the methods of 
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freeing oneself from the obligation, and a discussion of the persons to 
whom the command does or does not apply. Naturally the Tractate is 
not always suitable virginibus puerisque. But it is a legal treatise, and 
Herr Rengstorf writes in a thoroughly scientific spirit. His notes are 
for all classes of students, whether beginners or advanced. Besides 
giving, as usual, an Appendix of various readings with their authorities, 
he adds translations (with notes) of the Siphré and the so-called Midrash 
Tannaim expounding the important passage, Deut. xxv 5-10. 


A. LukKyn WILLIAMS. 


Kant’s Philosophy of Religion, by CLEMENT C. J. WEBB, Oriel Professor 
of Philosophy of the Christian Religion in the University of 
Oxford. (Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1926.) 


PROFESSOR WEBB has rendered a great service to students of philo- 
sophical theology in this book, which will by now have lodged for some 
time on the shelves of many of them. The volume, which, needless to 
say, is an example of careful scholarship, presents a clear and succinct 
statement of Kant’s theological teaching, at least in so far as its positive 
side is concerned. That the author says little about Kant’s treatment 
of rational theology and of the proofs of the existence of God is 
accounted for by the facts that he has elsewhere dealt already with the 
theological bearings of the first critique, and that Kant’s own philo- 
sophy of religion can well be treated independently of his destructive 
criticism of other types of theology. 

Some introductory pages are devoted to the relation of Kant’s 
historical position to the preceding ages, and to a sympathetic descrip- 
tion of the philosopher’s indebtedness to the pietism of his home for 
much of his personal religious bent. Then the writings of Kant’s ‘ pre- 
critical’ period are surveyed. These early essays are of great interest 
in connexion with Kant’s gradual and vacillating transition from dog- 
matic rationalism to empirically leavened ‘criticism’ ; and though they 
do not contain very much theology they inform us that it was his dis- 
cernment of the fallaciousness of Wolff’s attempt to derive, by use of 
the principle of contradiction alone, a philosophy of the actual from 
considerations as to the possible, i.e. the conceivable without contra- 
diction, which led Kant to reject the ontological argument. In the light 
of this thought-context, Prof. Webb’s remark (p. 32), that the implica- 
tion of the ontological argument is ‘the recognition that a thought which 
is not a thought of reality is no thought’, seems rather to evade the 
precise point, which he has just indicated, of Kant’s objection, and to 
ignore the reasoning from which Kant’s criticism derived its significance. 
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Meta-geometry deals with thoughts. which, according to the writer’s 
pronouncement, should be ‘no thoughts’; but the geometer would 
scarcely allow this description of them. And perhaps a fuller accep- 
tance of the reasons for which Kant eventually broke altogether with 
the Wolffian rationalism would have led the author to use rather 
stronger language with regard to Kant’s pre-critical substitute for the 
ontological argument, contained in Der einzig mogliche Beweisgrund 
u.s.W., than that ‘it will not be found any more successful’. If it is 
impossible to deduce the being of God from the concept of Deity it is 
more glaringly impossible to deduce the necessary existence of God 
from the concept of any ‘ possibility’ at all. Indeed the offer of this 
proof marks the extremest backsliding of Kant during his years of self- 
extrication from the philosophy in which he had been brought up. The 
chapter on this period of Kant’s activity concludes with an illuminating 
notice of his inaugural dissertation of 1770. A clear and useful exposi- 
tion of Kant’s conception of an intuitive understanding, as distinct from 
the human cognitive faculties, is added, and the Kantian doctrine of the 
relativity of our knowledge is carefully distinguished from that of 
Spencer. 

The theological bearings of the two later critiques are next set forth. 
Kant’s moral philosophy is defended against the charges that it is incon- 
sistently eudaemonistic, artificial, and unduly separated from the religious 
philosophy with which he would relate it ; and his moral argument is 
regarded by Prof. Webb as unaffected by any disputable or defective 
elements in Kant’s ethics. If I understand him rightly, Prof. Webb 
seems more inclined than I am to agree with Kant’s own estimate of 
the convincingness of the moral argument, and of its superiority to any 
theistic argument based on the impression of design which the world 
conveys, and indeed conveyed to Kant himself all through his life. 
If Nature’s manifoldly interlacing adaptations (vastly more suggestive 
than the adaptiveness within organisms, which Kant chiefly considers) 
bespeak design or wisdom, and otherwise are an inexplicable marvel and 
mystery, it is hardly the case, as Kant represents, that it is a matter of 
indifference whether we say that Nature, or that God, has wisely arranged 
things so ; for the simple reason that Nature has no wisdom wherewith 
to arrange anything. The ground on which Kant’s depreciation of the 
teleological category, relatively to that of mechanical causation, was 
based, viz. that the one is constitutive and the other merely regulative, 
has been demolished since his day: both categories originate alike and 
are verified alike, and teleology is therefore not discontinuous with 
causal science, from the point of view of epistemology. On the other 
hand, if the idea of God, as teleologically reached, is but regulative for 
the theoretical reason, that same idea is—for Kant himself—no more 
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than a postulate for the practical reason. Kant’s moral argument is 
confessedly not a rigorous proof, since it amounts but to this: # the 
moral order of the world (as conceived by Kant) is to stand, and what 
ought to be is to be, God exists. And Kant left it to his more venture- 
some followers to extract the permanent standing and consummation of 
the moral order out of the deliverances of the practical reason, unaided 
by theoretical knowledge. After all, a regulative idea, a postulatory 
idea, and the causal category are on a par. At any rate, the question 
whether they are or are not of precisely the same epistemological status 
is one of the more important of the comprehensive issues raised by the 
three critiques, when these are considered in relation to one another 
and as concerned with the foundations of natural theology. This 
question is not fully discussed by Prof. Webb; but I gather that he 
would endorse Kant’s statement that teleology is but propaedeutic to 
natural theology, whereas I regard that statement as somewhat exag- 
gerated. The unique significance, for theistic arguments, of considera- 
tions as to morality and its implications, seems to me to lie in the fact that 
these considerations most worthily suggest what the divine end in the 
cosmos is, but otherwise they do but supply the final stage of a cumula- 
tively teleological argument. In other words, the only ground for 
believing that man and his moral status need be other than a temporary 
excrescence upon the world is that the world evinces design, and that 
Nature and ‘ phenomenal’ man are ‘of a piece’. 

The author next turns to the treatise entitled Religion within the 
bounds of mere reason. The three critiques leave with us the conclusion 
that the essentials of religious faith are what is postulated by the prac- 
tical reason, and that pure reason alone can supply nothing further in 
the way of theological truth. The title of this later and supplementary 
treatise seems to promise a further contribution to what may be called 
philosophy of religion in general; but, save for an inquiry into the 
origination of human sinfulness, such expectation is disappointed. We 
rather find an endeavour to translate ‘ revealed’ religion, or the theology 
of the New Testament, in terms of the natural religion cherished by 
Kant: which may almost completely be described as morality tinged 
with moral emotion. While revealing the attitude of Kant’s mind 
toward religion, dogmas, and institutions, the latter and larger por- 
tion of this work contains little that is of interest to the natural 
theologian. 

Prof. Webb presents us with a sympathetic account of Kant’s teaching 
concerning radical evil. He himself abides by the belief that original 
sin is observable fact, rather than hypothetical explanation of observed 
facts; and the indefinite regress that is at once set up when the sinful 
act is assigned to predisposition, which in turn is held not to be morally 
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evil unless it is due to volition, is preferred to any theory such as finds 
no peccatum in the fomes peccati. But as he passes over the unwarranted 
assumptions, the fallacious ambiguities, the inconsistencies, and the 
disregard of psychological facts, which have been charged against Kant, 
Prof. Webb’s readers may be advised to weigh also some critical account 
of Kant’s reasoning on this subject, such as the few relevant pages of 
Prof. Ward’s A Study of Kant, where one after another of Kant’s 
delinquencies is shewn up. One of the many wonderful things about 
Kant is that generally when he is wrong he points the way to what is 
right ; but in his discussion of radical evil he shews himself, I think, at 
his worst. 

Prof. Webb gives an admirably clear 7¢ésumé of Kant’s interpretation 
of revealed religion, and valuable comments on particular parts of it. 
One of the important subjects, in this connexion, on which he touches, 
is the notion of sacramental grace. He aptly observes that human 
personality, moral sentiments, &c., are conditioned and affected by 
physical processes, and that our reverence for God’s wisdom, as evinced 
in the order of Nature, is mediated by the same material world whereof 
the sacramental elements are a part. But there are further considera- 
tions than these to be taken into account before what may be called 
Kant’s moral puritanism can be outflanked. One is a point on which 
Dr Oman has given us to reflect: whether ‘impersonal’, which I take 
to mean non-rational and non-ethical, coercion or invasion of a moralized 
person, affecting the springs of his spiritual conduct, however philo- 
sophically conceivable it may be, is consistent with that ethical regard 
for the sanctities of man’s moral personality which a theist must ascribe 
to God. Another relevant observation is that the eliciting, by the 
starry heavens and so forth, of religious reverence, is mediated not by 
an ‘impersonal’ influence from the material world but by its appeal to 
our reason: an appeal which is not manifest in the case of the sacra- 
ment, or in that of alleged divine influence upon the subconscious 
reaches of the soul. 

The reader will particularly welcome Prof. Webb’s chapter on Kant’s 
opus postumum, as breaking probably new ground. Apparently Kant, 
in the last few years of his life, was affected by the renewed interest 
in Spinoza which was then manifesting itself; but, as Prof. Webb 
observes, not in any such way as to approach to Spinoza’s line of 
thought. As a pantheist, Spinoza could not hold the idea of God’s 
immanence, properly so called, in the world or man; his so-called 
immanence is really identity; But Kant, in his posthumous work, 
certainly seems to move on from the deistic theism of his previous 
writings to a conception of God as both personal and immanent in man. 
And, as Prof. Webb also makes clear, Kant now repeatedly uses lan- 
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guage which implies that he has been led to conclude that his moral 
argument establishes the existence of God, not as a postulate involved 
in the (hypothetical) realization of the highest good, but as a demon- 
strable certainty. Kant’s utterances, as here quoted, are indeed not 
quite as univocal in all their distinguishable items of assertion as could 
be wished ; but Prof. Webb may be trusted to have gathered correctly 
their essential drift. More important, however, is the fact that Kant 
presents us with his new convictions without supplying us with any 
light as to the reasons for his having come to entertain them. There 
now appears to be an admixture of the ontological with the moral 
argument in his theistic proof, but no vindication of the validity of the 
new factor. The assertion, repeated in several similar forms, that ‘the 
thought of God is at the same time belief in Him and in His personality ’, 
seems to be merely a dogmatic affirmation, without a hint as to how it 
is grounded, of what he had previously, on carefully assigned grounds, 
denied. So the impression left with me is that though undeniably 
Kant came at the end to a change of view on a matter of highest 
philosophical importance, he has, in his latest writing, presented no 
reasoning calculated to induce his disciples to accompany him. More- 
over, that we can know God, and only can know Him, as the immanent 
imponent of our moral law or moral faculty, seems difficult of belief 
when a comparative study is made of how all our various kinds of know- 
ledge—moral, scientific, mathematical, &c.—originate and develope: 
why, for instance, the moral imperative should be regarded as revealing 
a divine imponent, whereas the logical imperatives should not, does not 
seem either immediately or mediately evident. 

The concluding chapter of Prof. Webb’s book, dealing with the 
Kantian philosophy of religion as a whole, touches upon some of Kant’s 
defects—e.g. his individualism and his unhistoricalness, his wide 
influence, and his emphasis upon the ethical nature of religion in general 
and of the Christian religion in particular. Some timely reflexions are 
here presented by the way, in which the author's judiciousness, fairness, 
and considerateness once more find happy expression. 


The Intelligible World: Metaphysics and Value, by W. M. UrBaN, Stone 
Professor of Philosophy in Dartmouth College. (G. Allen & Unwin, 
Ltd., London, 1929.) 

Tuis book will interest students of philosophical theology ; for, 
though it is not explicitly concerned with theism, it contains a systematic 
argument, the conclusion of which is that ‘reality’ consists of existents 
which have intelligibility or meaning in virtue of their value: and that 
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is the philosophical generalization of which teleologically grounded 
theism offers the only sufficient and reasonable interpretation.’ 

The argument sets out from what may perhaps be called the one 
statement which all philosophers can accept as common ground: that 
there is knowledge of actuality by subjects capable of communicating 
their thought about things. Divergence of schools begins with inquiry 
as to what so-called knowledge, actuality, subjects, &c., really are. 
And, broadly speaking, there are two main types of general method 
which may be, and have been, followed in the endeavour to pass from 
common sense and ‘ instinctive’ philosophizing to critical metaphysics. 
The one of these is to gather the facts concerning man, the world, and 
man’s knowledge as to his knowledge-processes from the various sciences 
in which those facts are analysed and systematized, and then to ask 
what metaphysical interpretation they involve or suggest. This may be 
called the empirical method. The other is to disregard all such 
analytical and genetic inquiries as irrelevant or superfluous, and, taking 
presumptive ‘ knowledge’ at its own valuation, to proceed to discover 
its logically necessitated implications and presuppositions. In ancient 
days, when the psychology of knowledge and the sciences of Nature 
scarcely existed, this latter procedure was practically without an alterna- 
tive: if speculation was to be pursued, and the cosmic literature was 
to be read before its alphabet had been learned, the a priori method 
alone could be tried. Aristotle, for all his zest for kinds of ‘know- 
ledge’ which Plato despised, succumbed to it ; its dominance, until the 
modern period, was largely thus secured, and the ‘great tradition’ was 
established. 

Prof. Urban’s system professedly constitutes a reinstatement, or 
a statement in modern terms, of this great tradition, ‘the perennial 
philosophy’. He not only vindicates its guiding categories and its 
main conclusions, which an empiricist might also do, but adopts, 
in a large measure, its method ; and so he ranges himself with the long 
line of a friori philosophers from Plato to Hegel. He defines the 
@ priori as ‘that which is true no matter what’: a definition which 
seems to embody the Platonic error that mathematics is the paradigm 
of philosophical knowledge, and to evince the rationalist’s failure to 
discern the difference between thought (about relations between ideas) 
and knowledge (about interactions between actual things). But in the 
same context it is further stated that this necessary truth, or rather our 
‘free’ acknowledgement of it, is compelled by ‘the conditions of 
intelligible communication’: a statement which does not seem to tally 
with the previous definition. Indeed, it is not easy to get a clear notion 
as to what Prof. Urban means by the a priori, how it differs from the 
remotely implied—which the empiricist seeks after—and how it is 
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related to the senses of a priori which one meets with in the writings 
of other philosophers. 

In the course of his argument the author criticizes the methods and 
conclusions characteristic of various recent philosophical adventures 
and tendencies, collectively called modernist, and it is not necessary to 
accept ‘the great tradition’ as beyond criticism in order to sympathize 
with many of his adverse comments. Of the rival method, indicated 
above as the empirical method, he does not say much. Readers of 
Prof. Urban’s earlier work, Va/uation, its nature and laws, will remember 
the effectiveness with which he there used the method which he now 
discards. That book taught me, at an early stage in my studies of the 
philosophy of valuation, the necessity of considering value-judgements 
and value-movements in their empirical contexts; and it revealed 
the fallacies, as I still count them after many years of reading and 
reflexion, involved in the method of abstractiveness and hypostatization. 
Prof. Urban now walks by another light than that which he was the first 
to supply me with ; and value, instead of acquiring its significance from 
the concrete contexts in which it is constituted, is now for him a kind 
of Platonic universal, an evs prior to things and valuers, and indepen- 
dent of them. Moreover, in his zeal to shew that value is bound up 
with existence, or is inseparable from ‘reality’, Prof. Urban seems 
gratuitously to overshoot the mark. On occasions this assertion is 
replaced by the assertion of the identity of value and ‘reality’; 
Prof. Royce’s saying that ‘ “ I ought to think so” is prior to “ this is so”’ 
is quoted with approval ; and it is maintained that there is no cognition 
that does not involve valuation—which seems to be inconsistent with 
the psychology of sensory perception, apprehension of the simpler 
relations such as likeness, and of ‘ primary meaning’. These exaggera- 
tions, however, do not affect the author’s argument. 

More important is the writer’s precarious use of the principle of self- 
refutation, which is of course the all-important weapon of a priori 
philosophy. By means of this principle Prof. Urban endeavours to 
shew that what are alleged to be the prejudices of ‘the perennial philo- 
sophy’ are really indispensable preconditions of the fact that there 
is communicable thought. From search for the presuppositions of this 
indubitable fact the writer seems unconsciously to glide into search for 
the presuppositions of philosophical discourse about the world as 
a totality, as if that were not a very different thing. The thorough- 
going intelligibility of the world, in any sense that ‘ intelligibility ’ bears, 
is not obviously, or @ priori, a necessary presupposition even of our 
physical science ; it may be a presupposition of our physical science 
being universal, pure, necessary truth ; but that physical science is of 
that nature we certainly cannot be sure. Search for the preconditions 
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of such knowledge as we are empirically assured that we have—and 
which ultimately is based upon faith or hope—is more profitable than 
search for the preconditions of such knowledge as the ancients, and 
even Kant, thought we had, but which, I venture to assert, we now 
know we have not, and cannot have. 

The intelligible world which figures in the title of this book is our 
actual world, or at least the ontal or noiimenal world of which the 
phenomenal world, of common sense and science, is the appearance, 
and to which the latter ‘world’ has relevance. This intelligible world 
should therefore be sharply distinguished from the intelligible world of 
Plato and perhaps other representatives of the great tradition. Plato’s 
intelligible world is independent of sensible particulars. They cannot 
be appearances of universals, though Plato supposed sensible things to 
partake of, or to shadow forth, in some inconceivable manner, the ideas, 
and so to have some semblance of ‘ reality’. The noiimena of ancient 
philosophy are not ontal agents, of whose acts sensible phenomena are 
appearances to our minds. Nothing, therefore, that can be asserted 
about Plato’s intelligible world and its eternal truths can, without more 
ado, be taken for truth about the actual world. Indeed, the intelligi- 
bility of the actual world is of several different kinds, respectively 
applicable to different regions of fact, so that we ought to speak of 
intelligibilities, and indeed of partial intelligibilities, rather than of the 
intelligibility of the world. In no sense, it would appear, is the world 
‘rational’ through and through, without alogical remainder ; and it is 
solely in virtue of the alogical or ‘irrational’ element in existents and 
values that the world is rational in the sense of ‘ reasonable’. 

One may thus take objection to much in the method and the specific 
arguments used by the author of this work. But at the same time one 
can accept his main conclusions, and indeed arrive at them, as reason- 
able beliefs rather than as a Priori certainties, by a wholly different 
method. What seems to me to be the most valuable element in 
Prof. Urban’s work is his forcible criticism of recent attempts to con- 
struct metaphysics without the old categories of substances, cause, 
end, &c. Its wealth of allusion to recent philosophical literature will 
render it interesting to a wide circle of readers. 

F. R. TENNANT. 


Experience and Nature, by Joun Dewey. (George Allen and Unwin, 
Ltd., 1929.) 
Mysteries of the Soul, by RicHAaRD MULLER FREIENFELS, translated by 
BERNARD MIALL. (George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 1929.) 
THESE two books—the first by the well-known American pragmatist, 
the second by a German thinker, who, we are assured by the publishers, 
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is a leader of thought in his own country, may well be taken together, 
for, despite their disparity in origin and contents, they are expressions 
of the same general outlook, an outlook of considerable interest and 
significance for the theologian, and, indeed, for any student of con- 
temporary thought. 

This general outlook may perhaps be called the ‘ new naturalism’. 
Naturalism, old or new, seems to include two positions, one negative 
and the other positive. Negatively it is a denial that there is any 
supramundane spiritual reality, or purpose, prior to, and the ground of, 
the world. There is nothing behind, or above, or outlasting, nature, of 
which the mind need take account in dealing with its world. Positively, 
naturalism seems usually to include a profound faith in the so-called 
scientific method and its power to discover and control the processes of 
nature. The way of knowledge and progress for humanity is patient, 
critical, experimental research, applied to all departments of human life. 
Human effort, without superhuman aid (for there is none to be had), 
applied to a natural order devoid of supernatural meaning (for there is 
none discoverable) is sufficient. 

So stated, the position is familiar enough. What then is the dis- 
tinguishing quality of the new naturalism? A generation ago James 
Ward noted as typical of contemporary naturalism three theories: 
(1) the mechanical theory; (2) the theory of evolution conceived in 
quasi-mechanical terms ; (3) the theory of psycho-physical parallelism 
formulated in order to preserve, in face of obvious difficulties, the 
primacy of the physical over the mental. Ward himself began the 
criticism of these theories which proved so devastating that few in these 
days defend them. The naturalist of to-day, indeed, joins in the criticism 
as heartily as anybody else. He is not in the least concerned to affirm 
that mental events have a sort of lesser standing in the world of reality 
than physical ; or that conations, desires, ideals, do not enter into the 
course of evolution as true determinants ; or that in the living organism 
the mind is merely epiphenomenal to the body. The new naturalist will 
talk as realistically about mind and personality, and as reverently and 
enthusiastically about values, as the most convinced theist. Why then 
is he still a naturalist? Because, admitting the full reality of mental 
events, he denies that they point to any reality beyond themselves other 
than the series of natural events in which they occur. Mind is organic 
to nature, to use a phrase with which Prof. Pringle Patterson has 
familiarized us, but to nothing beyond nature. The new naturalist is 
thus in a sense more naturalist than the older sort whom Ward criticized. 
For the older naturalism, in making mind merely epiphenomenal and 
parallel, in a sense put it outside nature, and thus in an inverted way 
conceded what theism had always contended for. But the new naturalism 
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accepts mind fully and without reservation, yet only in the same way as 
it accepts any other natural event. Mind is real, but it has no signifi- 
cance beyond, or affiliation outside, the natural order, in which it is only 
one event amongst others. 

The new naturalism is obviously a much more subtle and difficult 
position to meet from the side of theism than the older sort. Not only 
has it none of the obvious crudities and weaknesses of the latter, but 
also, accepting as it does the full reality of mind and its values, it easily 
drops into language and attitudes akin to those of religion. Thus it 
provides a fuller satisfaction for the personal life. It is indeed manifestly 
a truer position than the older naturalism. It has drawn nearer to the 
theistic view, yet precisely because it has drawn nearer and yet remains 
hostile, it is the more difficult to meet. 

No better illustration of this could be found than the two books 
under review. There is much in both of them which is true and 
important, and which any exponent of theistic idealism might have 
written. Thus Herr Freienfels’ discussion of the individual in relation 
to heredity and environment is as good a piece of work on that subject 
as I have read for a long time. And Prof. Dewey’s treatment of the 
philosophical impasse brought about by Cartesian dualism, and of the 
relation between the mechanical uniformities of nature and the ends 
and purposes of man, not to mention other things, is, despite its occa- 
sional exasperating obscurity, as able and enlightening as his reputation 
would lead one to expect. The very title of Herr’ Freienfels’ book 
suggests the change from the older to the new naturalism. There was 
a time when no one who reje¢ts theism and immortality as emphatically 
as Hérr Freienfels does would have dared to speak of the soul, least of 
all in the title of a book. It would have seemed like selling the pass. 
The use of such a word reveals that Herr Freienfels feels, along with 
Prof. Dewey, the need for fuller and more inclusive categories than 
those offered by the old barren dichotomy between mind and matter. 

Yet, even so, soul is carefully defined in a strictly naturalistic way. It 
is merely a natural event. It is ‘ life considered in its manifestation as 
consciousness’, ‘a force whose internal aspect is the consciousness, and 
its external aspect the body ’, ‘a highly complicated event, a continuity 
of effects, which reveals itself on the one hand in the building up of the 
body, and on the other in the consciousness’. We pass over the question 
‘to whom or what?’ which is raised at once by such words as ‘ aspect’, 
‘internal ’, ‘external ’, ‘ reveals’, and note merely that the word ‘ event’ 
connects Herr Freienfels with Prof. Dewey in terminology as well as 
in general outlook. Prof. Dewey also talks a great deal about events. 
For him ‘matter and mind are significant characters of events, pre- 
sented in. different contexts, rather than underlying and ultimate sub- 
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stances’. Again we pass over the question, ‘ presented to whom ?’. The 
important thing is that the motive behind the word ‘ event’ is the same 
in both cases. Prof. Dewey like Herr Freienfels is trying hard to 
escape the pitfalls of dualism. Whether the word event, a word which 
seems to be becoming a cliché in contemporary philosophy, really 
disposes of the difficulty is open to question. But that is its intention. 
The problem of the relation between mind and body, says Prof. 
Dewey, is gratuitous. They ought never to have been put in opposition 
to one another. There is just a series of natural events and at a certain 
point in the series a body-mind event happens. We can trace the events 
which precede and succeed the appearance of body-mind, but to ask 
why or how the sequences take place is to ask foolish and unanswerable 
questions. To speak of purpose or intention in the series is to fall into 
the fallacy which, according to Prof. Dewey, more than anything else 
lies at the root of all our philosophic troubles—the fallacy of converting 
an eventual function into an antecedent force or cause. 

Neither of our authors, then, will move outside the circle of natural 
events, though both are willing to include within the circle the highest 
values and aspirations of the peculiar and complex event called man. 
Herr Freienfels permits himself to speak of Creative Life Force, and he 
even sketches a future religion which is to consist apparently in a joyous 
acceptance of one’s position as a bit of the Life Force, tiny, evanescent, 
and ignorant of the ultimate outcome of it all. This sounds high-minded, 
but it is still only naturalism tinged with emotion, emotion which springs, 
we suspect, from parts of the author’s mind still not fully converted to 
the main position. Prof. Dewey is more cautious and consistent, and 
is content to speak rather vaguely of art as the culminating event of 
nature and as the highest and most satisfying function of the human 
mind. 

To criticize these positions in detail is not possible here. I will 
only remark that a naturalism which intends to be ‘genuinely natural- 
istic and yet maintain cherished values’ has got a much more difficult 
problem to face in the fact of religion appearing in the series of natural 
events than either Prof. Dewey or Herr Freienfels seems to realize. But 
to understand this it is necessary to understand what the essence of 
religion really is. It is necessary to understand that religion believes in 
a supernatural world because it finds it revealed in and through the 
sense of value itself. To speak of maintaining cherished values within 
a purely naturalistic series of events sounds like a heroic resolution to 
go on breathing in a vacuum. The one, I venture to suggest, betrays 
an ignorance of what is given in the sense of sacred value as the other 
betrays an ignorance of the human lungs. Certainly Herr Freienfels 
shews in his concluding chapter a startling ignorance of the living heart 
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of Christian belief as distinct from its merely peripheral accretions. 
When, for example, it is said that the fear of death is the product of 
cunning priestly doctrine, or when again the Christian doctrine of God 
is disposed of by logic-chopping criticism of the Garden of Eden story 
and of the crudest theories of Atonement, the only adequate reply 
seems to be, with respect, ‘ Don’t be silly’. 

Yet Herr Freienfels’ unworthy last chapter, I suspect, merely 
exaggerates what is fairly typical of those who are trying to combine 
a sense of the reality of sacred value with a naturalist philosophy which 
leaves no room for religion in the ordinary sense. They have never 
understood the real heart and essence of religion nor the heart and 
essence of their own highest aspirations and allegiances. 


HERBERT H. FARMER. 


The Christian Experience of the Holy Spirit, by H. WHEELER 
Rosinson, M.A., D.D. (London: Nisbet & Co. Ltd., 1928.) 

The Holy Spirit from Arminius to Wesley, by HowarD WATKIN-JONEs, 
M.A., D.D. (London: The Epworth Press, 1929.) 


THE attention which is being devoted to the doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit is one of the most notable features of present day theology. It is 
also one of the necessary prolegomena to anything of the nature of 
lasting religious revival. Churchgoers have indeed heard that there is 
a Holy Ghost, but of what value that hearing is in their lives, it might 
often be difficult to say. It is a most unedifying paradox that the Holy 
Spirit has seemed to belong not to the centre of vital religion, but to 
far off regions of abstruse metaphysical notions. Theology has inevitably 
suffered. There is a wholeness in Christian doctrine which suffers 
serious loss whenever one element in it is either exaggerated or 
neglected in comparison with the rest. Discussions about Christology, 
Soteriology, and Sacramentalism must produce misunderstandings and 
distortions if the relevance of belief in the Holy Spirit is ignored or 
forgotten. 

A reaction was sure to come. It was realized that not enough was 
being said about the Spirit, and the need began to be met. The 
unfortunate consequences of the lack of adequate theological study in 
the past and of the resulting absence of really competent theological 
guidance now became apparent. A rigid concept of the Spirit such as 
Trinitarian doctrine implied seemed likely to be replaced by an idea of 
Spirit, extremely fluid, but generally identifiable with the idea of the 
good, the beautiful, and the true. And whatever could be said in 
tavour of this, it did not help towards an understanding of the New 
Testament and a revitalizing of specifically Christian religion. 
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There is a better way, and in the learned and careful scholarship of 
Dr Wheeler Robinson and Dr Watkin-Jones we have examples of it. 
Here we have Christian interpretations of the doctrine of the Spirit 
rooted in Christian foundations and attentive to the developements of 
Christian thought. Dr Watkin-Jones is concerned mainly with a par- 
ticular historical period, and his book is a sequel to an earlier historical 
study. But it is much more than a piece of theological antiquarianism. 
That indeed would be surprising in a disciple of Wesley. The last 
three chapters which deal with the work of the Spirit in relation to 
justification, sanctification, and the inward witness to religious truth are 
especially significant. It is sometimes forgotten that characteristic 
‘ evangelical ’, as compared with ‘ sacramental’, piety is not subjective 
emotionalism but a particular mode of spirituality dependent upon the 
Holy Spirit. Dr Watkin-Jones’ pages would help towards a fairer and 
more intelligent judgement. 

The book is not light reading, and the great amount of quotation 
from theologians of two and three centuries ago makes one want at 
times more of the author and less of his sources. Yet the controversies 
of the past are by no means dead to-day. The Sherlock-South debate 
is still alive, and largely in its old form. The doctrine of the Trinity is 
discussed now as it was then in relation to questions of self-consciousness 
and personality. Modern psychology illuminates the discussion in certain 
ways, but no amount of psychology can solve a metaphysical question, 
especially when the subject-matter is the mystery of the divine life. 
And, to go further back in history, the difference between distinction 
and separation which Hooker emphasizes is of permanent importance 
for every one who wishes to preserve his Trinitarian belief from a lapse 
into tritheism or into Sabellianism. 

Other chapters which may be named for their bearing on modern 
problems and controversies are those on ‘The Spirit in Inspiration ’, 
which ends with a useful paragraph on the subliminal consciousness, 
acknowledging its importance while affirming that ‘inspiration is a 
heightening of the conscious’; on ‘The Spirit in Creation’, where 
Dr Watkin-Jones seems to me to come rather perilously near to the 
idea that the resolution of matter into electrical units is in the direction 
of an overcoming of the dualism of spirit and matter ; and on ‘The 
Spirit and the Church’, which is partly concerned with questions as to 
the ministry and episcopal government, and tells us much of Wesley’s 
views. With these the author is obviously in close agreement, but he 
never writes in a partisan spirit. 

Altogether, the book leaves an impression of an Evangelical whose 
definiteness, though not narrowness, of conviction has not obstructed 
his impartial presentation of many very different points of view. 
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The character of Dr Watkin-Jones’ book allows no real test of his 
powers as a constructive thinker. He is too fair to the great figures of 
the past to make of them mere instruments to his own reflexion. The 
case is very different with Dr Wheeler Robinson. Writing in Zhe 
Library of Constructive Theology he is concerned to build up a dog- 
matic for the present rather than to describe the course of the history 
of doctrine. Asa writer in this series he realizes the desire which, as 
one of the editors, he expresses in the General Introduction to the 
series, namely, ‘to lay stress upon the value and validity of religious 
experience and to develop their theology on the basis of the religious 
consciousness ’, 

His work falls into three main sections, respectively entitled ‘The 
Approach through Experience’, ‘The Work of the Holy Spirit’, and 
‘The Holy Spirit and the Godhead’. The order reveals the inductive 
method which Dr Wheeler Robinson practises, while he says quite 
frankly that the appeal to experience is ‘always the ultimate appeal’. 
The later parts of the book depend on three conclusions at which he 
atrives in discussing the reality of spirit—‘that religious experience is 
not illusory, that it implies superhuman reality, and that this reality is 
Spirit’. The developement of the thought is from spirit and its attri- 
butes and operations in man to the Spirit of God and God as Spirit, 
with a supreme revelation of the personality of the Holy Spirit given 
through the personality of Jesus Christ. The book ends with a re- 
statement of the doctrine of the Trinity on the basis of the ultimate 
conception of God being the conception of Him as Spirit, His ‘ Spirit- 
hood’. So spirit is seen as the most inclusive, the most adequate of 
all our ideas of God, and ‘within that unity of Spirit . . . there is the 
infinitely rich content of Fatherhood and Sonship, God in His creative 
and God in His redemptive being and activity’. 

In the first part of the book Dr Wheeler Robinson builds up his idea 
of spirit in dependence upon the findings of the religious experience, 
and argues from what we see to be true of the powers of the spirit in 
man to what we may believe to be the nature of spirit in relation to 
God. Rightly he rejects the notion of a particular field of experience ; 
any experience is capable of becoming religious experience through the 
interpretation put upon it. At the same time, I do not think that the 
difficulties involved in the perplexing problem of the relation of reason 
to experience are adequately met. ‘Reason’, says Dr Robinson, ‘is 
a true ally of religion, but the ultimate proof of the reality of God 
is always some way of experiencing Him’. This judgement rests on the 
postulation by the believer of the metaphysical reality of the object of 
experience. Such a religious interpretation is stated to be philo- 
sophically necessary ‘¢o those who share the experience’. But, then, 
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the ultimate proof of God’s reality does not lie in the experience as 
such. The experience is a pointer: the religious interpretation is a 
synthetic act which cannot be explained simply as the outcome of this 
or that experience. 

Another difficult philosophical problem concerns the relation of spirit 
to personality. Dr Wheeler Robinson argues that our contact with 
extra-human reality through religious experience, whether in nature or 
in the order of human life, or in the ideal moral values, demands for its 
explanation ‘the category of ‘‘ Spirit” in the form of personality’. The 
argument might have been developed at greater length with special 
relation to religious constructions of the world-order which reject the 
notion of personality in God or in the Spirit, but it remains valuable 
and persuasive. 

The second main section of the book is a series of discussions of the 
work of the Holy Spirit in connexion with the specifically Christian 
revelation and with those institutions which mark off Christianity from 
other religions. The subject abounds in controversial issues ; it is one 
of Dr Wheeler Robinson’s great merits that he finds his way through 
the controversies without paying much attention to them, and offers us 
a positive and far from colourless theology which is far more unifying 
than divisive. A few examples must suffice. At the end of the chapter 
on ‘ The Spirit and the Incarnation’ the conclusion that ‘a “ Christo- 
centric” theology may therefore fail to be centred in God, unless we 
see that the problem of Christ passes into that of the Spirit’, is one 
which both theologians and those who are impatient of theology ought 
to take to heart. The relation of the Spirit to the Church is finely 
expounded, and, difficult as it is to shew how the subjective and 
objective sides of the Christian-consciousness may be discriminated, 
Dr Robinson has made the way plainer by his criticism of Schleier- 
macher’s identification of the Holy Spirit with the spirit of the com- 
munity. And as to the doctrine of the sacraments, Dr Robinson, 
working on the basis of conceptions of the activity of the spirit stated 
earlier in his book, contributes a suggestion which points right away 
from well-beaten tracks of controversy when he writes: ‘We have 
found a double movement of spirit in relation to levels of reality lower 
than itself—the upward movement of “transformation”, by which spirit 
gives a new meaning to material things, and therefore makes new facts 
out of them, and the corresponding downward movement of “ sacra- 
mentalization” by which spirit always (in our experience) reveals itself 
and becomes active through the material.’ 

The short final section of the volume on ‘ The Holy Spirit and the 
Godhead’ gives, negatively, Dr Robinson’s grounds of dissent from 
the forms of patristic Trinitarian theology, positively, his own recon- 
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struction based on his belief that for a doctrine of God the ultimate 
and inclusive category is that of spirit. That the patristic theology with 
its terminology of tpeis iroordoes, tres Personae, conserved real and 
permanent religious values he does not doubt, but for us the phrase 
‘three Persons’ says too much because of all that personality has come 
to mean. And any doctrine of a social Trinity seems to him to displace 
theism in favour of pluralism. To the static idea of one divine substance 
he opposes the idea of one purposive activity of spirit. ‘The One God 
is Creator, Redeemer, and Sanctifier—all within the spirithood of divine 
personality, and all within the personality of divine Spirit.’ 

As far as I understand Dr Wheeler Robinson’s dogmatic—and he 
has striven to illuminate it from several angles—it is a doctrine of God 
present as Spirit in nature, in Jesus Christ, and in the fellowship of 
God’s children. The personality of Jesus Christ, and that of the Holy 
Spirit, ‘a personality better known to us, far better known, than that of 
Jesus ’, owing to the wealth of Christian experience, are included within 
the personality of God. And with regard to the personality of Jesus, it 
is not simply His human personality, His human consciousness, which 
is included within that of God, but that which belongs to Him as the 
Eternal Son. 

It is this doctrine of included personality within the unity of divine 
Spirit which Dr Wheeler Robinson offers in place of the patristic 
formula of una substantia, tres personae, and refuses to recognize in 
Professor Taylor’s suggestion of ‘Three Centres of One Activity’, 
which he regards as involving a notion of three individuals. Yet I do 
not see how Dr Robinson avoids a similar danger by his doctrine of 
included personality, especially in view of what he says of the Eternal 
Son. But he does not try to say a last word on the metaphysical 
problem ; what we know of spirit suggests that within the divine unity 
‘there is the co-existence of that which our thinking cannot combine 
ontologically ’. 

Dr Watkin-Jones calls attention in a note to Mr J. L. Paton’s defini- 
tion of personality as ‘capacity for fellowship’. In so far as this 
definition is adopted, the question as to an ‘ ontological’ Trinity is the 
question whether, not as capacity, but as eternal actuality, fellowship 
exists within the Godhead, a fellowship whose relations are those of 
perfect love. To this Dr Wheeler Robinson might have given an atten- 
tion curiously absent from his pages. Yet, taken as a whole, his book 
impresses me as being, both in range and treatment, the most intel- 
lectually competent and the most religiously attractive addition to the 
literature dealing with the Holy Spirit which has been made for many 
years. 


J. K. Moztey. 
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A Century of Anglo-Catholicism, by H. L. Stewart. (Dent & Sons, 
London and Toronto, 1929.) 


PROFESSOR STEWART of Dalhousie University, Nova Scotia, has 
written what seems to me a notable book on ‘ Anglo-Catholicism’. It is 
notable particularly from the position of its author, who is a Pres- 
byterian and a University Professor. The Anglo-Catholic movement 
and its Tractarian predecessor have included many men of undoubted 
learning. The revival of ‘Catholicism’ by the Tractarians was a move- 
ment started at Oxford by College Dons, it was a movement among 
educated men. Yet its opponents have rarely treated it with intel- 
lectual respect. The outstanding feature of Professor Stewart’s book is 
that it does treat the general theory of Anglo-Catholicism with the 
respect it deserves from its long-continued success. 

A good part of the book moves on familiar lines, though it is surely 
not generally known that the word ‘ Anglo-Catholic’ is as old as 1847, 
when it was used by Charlotte Bronté (p. 11). First we have a de- 
scription of what Anglo-Catholicism fundamentally means and stands 
for. Then two chapters on what provoked the Oxford Movement, viz. 
ineffective Protestantism and thé Romantic Reaction after the French 
Revolution. Then two chapters on Keble’s ‘ National Apostasy’, and 
on Newman and the Tracts, followed by an account of J. A. Froude’s 
criticism of the whole Movement. All this is familiar ground, recently 
indeed traversed with remarkable skill and sympathy by Professor 
Brilioth. But, after all, it is ancient history. The newer, fresher part 
of Professor Stewart’s book treats of the later history of Anglo- 
Catholicism, as illustrated by Zux Mundi and the events that led up to 
it (ch. vii), and by Zssays Catholic and Critical and the movements of 
thought and criticism to which that remarkable volume bears witness. 
Then there is a chapter on Dean Inge, another on Gains and Losses 
through the Anglo-Catholic Movement considered as a whole, a chapter 
on the late Prayer-Book controversy, and a final one headed Quo 
Vadimus ? 

I feel it so difficult to pass judgement on Anglo-Catholicism in itself 
that it is equally difficult to say how far Professor Stewart has hit the 
mark. But as I said at the beginning the really notable thing is that 
he treats it with respect: he does wof regard it as ‘surely a caricature 
of what sane men in this twentieth century can believe’ (p. 25). Pro- 
fessor Stewart gives as the characteristic note of Anglo-Catholics the 
insistence that ‘Jesus Christ founded not only a faith but an institution’ 
(p. 22), and why he admires them for this is clear from what he says 
on p. 296. Critics, he says, 


‘reproach Anglo-Catholics for turning the Church into an idol. It 
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is a fitting retort that the objectors have turned it rather into a social 
dodge. ... In these days one can see on every side persons who 
support the Church in which they were brought up because—in some 
vague sense—they regard it as needful for public safety, an encourage- 
ment to respectable living, a thing not to be weakened without peril for 
the adult multitude and for the children even of the ez. . . . They like 
to feel that the eager combativeness of a creed has given place to the 
unobtrusive wholesomeness of an institution. In so far as the Church 
would pass beyond this office of casting a halo around “ the traditions 
of the national life”, at the point where it ceases to buttress the status 
guo of contemporary civilisation, they become loud in their denial that 
the Church has any independent right to be heard. At such a time 
their usual term of abuse is “the priest in politics”, by which they 
often mean just a priest who has the courage of convictions they only 
affect to share. ... A hundred voices are telling us that unless the 
Christian religion adopts this or that shape, it will “ lose its hold” ’.’ 


It seems to me interesting that this is the light in which Anglo- 
Catholicism shines to a distant but interested spectator. Not, of course, 
that Professor Stewart is always quite consistent. He blames the move- 
ment for being a distintegrating force, and ‘feels ashamed ’ that warring 
Church factions make the Eucharist their battle-ground (p. 306). But 
if, to use Canon Lacey’s motto, ‘It is the Mass that matters’ (quoted, 
p. 22), if the meaning and proper use of this Service be something of 
fundamental importance, then it 7s the centre of controversy as well as 
of ‘devotion’. The Low Churchman surely has the right of resistance, 
if he feels that his High Church brother is taking away his Lord and 
setting an alien Substance in His place. 

Professor Stewart is quite aware of the existence of what he calls the 
Fundamentalists of Anglo-Catholicism ; the type is described on p. 306. 
He acknowledges that ‘for the rank and file of Anglo-Catholics the 
Movement has drifted’ into sheer ritualism. Whether that be so is an 
arguable question ; the ‘ritualism’ which is often complained of by 
opponents is a more or less logical accompaniment of a sacramental 
theory different from that of the Protestant. 

An attentive reader, not particularly interested in the Church of 
England and the beliefs of its members, might gather some curious 
conclusions from the presentation of Professor Stewart. He would see, 
from 1833 onwards, a school of Anglicans who placed the final 
authority in the Church confronting a majority who placed the final 
authority in the Bible as conventionally interpreted. Both sides 
regarded new views about Religion with suspicion and dislike. New 
views nevertheless rose like a flood and swept away many established 
landmarks, more especially with respect to the nature and accuracy of 


1 See also p. 294 on ‘ Muffled Christianity ’. 
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the Bible. Both Anglican schools were weakened in their theories of 
life by this rising flood, but the Anglo-Catholics suffered less: Zux 
Mundi marks this stage. The flood, however, continued to rise; 
criticism did not stop short with the Old Testament, and the next 
Anglo-Catholic manifesto shews further concessions to the irresistible 
tide of advancing knowledge about the beginnings of Christianity. The 
Anglo-Catholics and the Protestants are not on the same raft (see 
p. 218), but they are equally adrift on a strange sea, which neither the 
Fathers nor the Reformers have charted for them. What will happen? 
Quo Vadimus ?—to use Professor Stewart’s caption. The answer cannot 
be solvitur ambulando, because they are not their own masters. They 
must be carried on by the Modernist flood. 


F. C. BurkIrTT. 


De Egyptische Kerkordening en Hippolytus van Rome, by RUDOLF 
LorENTz. (J. Enschedé en Zonen, Haarlem, 1929.) 


Tuis is a dissertation of 187 pages written for a doctor’s degree in 
the University of Leiden. Its purpose is to prove that the so-called 
‘Egyptian Church Order’ was not written by Hippolytus of Rome. 
The view thus challenged was propounded in 1916 by Dom Connolly, 
who when his work was already completed discovered that he had been 
anticipated by Prof. E. Schwarz in a brief treatment of the general 
subject in a German periodical.? Up to this time the parallel Order 
known as the Canons of Hippolytus had been regarded as the earliest 
of this series of documents, and some scholars held that all of them 
were descended from ‘a lost original. The most important point now 
established is that the ‘Egyptian Church Order’, and not some lost 
original, is the ultimate source ; and this conclusion is not disputed by 
the Dutch critic, whose chief concern is to disprove its Hippolytean 
authorship. 

Dr Lorentz has made full use of the materials collected by other 
scholars, and shews a firm grasp of his subject. By an oversight which 
will seem strange to English students he has failed to acquaint himself 
with the great essay of 161 pages on ‘ Hippolytus of Portus’ in the 
second volume of Lightfoot’s edition of Clement of Rome, and his 
account of this mysterious personage suffers accordingly. His main 
argument, however, is not affected by this omission ; for the purpose of 


2 On p. 230 for ‘Cosmos’ read ‘Cosmas’. On p. 224 Schweitzer is misrepre- 
sented: for ‘gospel’ (four lines from bottom of page) read ‘ethics’. 
2 See Cambridge Texts and Studies, viii 4 (pp. viii, 148). 
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the first part of his dissertation is to shew that Hippolytus, so far as 
his works are preserved to us and so far as the accounts of his activities 
are on record, was so entirely preoccupied with the defence of the 
traditional theology against all manner of heresies that it is almost 
impossible to think of him as the compiler of such a code of 
ecclesiastical customs as is presented to us in the ‘ Egyptian Church 
Order’. Every student of Hippolytus will sympathize with this prima 
facie objection ; but we have to set against it not only the undoubted 
parallels in thought and expression to which Dom Connolly has pointed, 
which are not satisfactorily disposed of by Dr Lorentz, but also the fact 
that we know practically nothing of the writer’s personality and work 
apart from passing references in his own controversial treatises or ex- 
positions of scripture. It is well that the argument should be im- 
pressively stated, but it is also well that we should bear in mind that 
ATTOCTOAIKH TIAPAAOCIC is one of the titles inscribed on the Chair of 
Hippolytus, and the ‘ Apostolic Tradition’ is definitely spoken of in 
the concluding words of the ‘ Egyptian Church Order’ and indirectly 
referred to in its preface. We shall not easily be convinced by the 
explanation of Dr Lorentz that preface and conclusion have been 
borrowed by a later compiler of the Church Order for the very purpose 
of dignifying his work by connecting it with the wepi yapuudrov of 
Hippolytus. 

In the second part of his dissertation the writer passes (on p. 70) with 
great confidence from proof of unlikelihood to proof of impossibility. 
He rests his case almost entirely on two singular features in the de- 
scription of the baptismal ceremony which he regards as later than the 
time of Hippolytus, foreign to the Roman rite and due to importation 
from the East. The first peculiarity is found in the three unctions of 
the candidate, once before baptism and twice after it. The discussion 
of this feature involves an elaborate investigation (pp. 77-116) of cere- 
monies of anointing from the earliest times, their classification and the 
presumed stages of their developement. It need hardly be said that 
the subject is one in which conjecture necessarily plays a large part ; 
and any conclusions which are based on a particular interpretation of 
the evidence will carry conviction only in so far as that interpretation is 
accepted. Even a careful and repeated reading of the mass of material 
here presented and discussed will but leave the ordinary student in a 
state of uncertainty and with the desire that the subject should be 
handled afresh by those whose special knowledge entitles them to 
pronounce an opinion. 

The second peculiarity of this baptismal rite is the presentation of 
a cup of water, as well as cups of wine and of mingled milk and honey, 
to the newly baptized. Shortly after the publication of his book Dom 
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Connolly was happy in finding in a benediction in the Leonian Sacra- 
mentary what seems to be a trace of this obsolete rite.’ It occurs in 
a mass Jn Pentecosten ascendentibus a fonte* and begins thus: 

Benedic, Die, et has tuas creaturas fontis, mellis et lactis, et pota 
famulos tuos ex hoc fonte aquae vitae perennis, qui est Sps veritatis, et 
enutri eos de hoc lacte et melle... 

The benediction of water, milk, and honey in a mass for the newly 
baptized finds a ready explanation if the custom described in the 
‘Egyptian Church Order’ had at one time prevailed in the Roman 
Church. Dr Lorentz denies the possibility of this, and suggests that the 
benediction may originally have been used for the combined blessing of 
the font and the milk and honey preparatory to the act of baptism. The 
word fontis was, he thinks, left in by an oversight when the prayer was 
afterwards used in the post-baptismal mass; and he therefore brackets 
it out on the two occasions on which he quotes the passage. We are 
too familiar with this method of dealing with inconvenient texts ; and 
I am not disposed to follow him in his theory that the compiler of the 
Church Order derived this feature of the rite from an obscure Gnostic 
ceremony described in the Pistis Sophia and the second book of Jeu. 

Dr Lorentz concludes with a further exercise of his ingenuity in 
fitting texts to his requirements. We may quote the closing words of the 
summary which he has given in English for the sake of those who, like 
the present reviewer, travel but slowly in Dutch—a summary, be it said, 
which, good as it is, gives but a slight impression of the labour which 
the author has expended on his work. Having restored the Latin 
prologue to what he believes may have been its original form, he 
says: 

When we now look over the passages, which have been suppressed 
in the restoration, we find them to be just those pointing to Hippolytus 
of Rome as the author of the Egyptian Church Order. The restored 
prologue has no longer any connexion with the Church Order. But 
when we regard it as the epilogue of the work zepi xapurparwr, probably 
written against the montanists, we are strongly compelled to think this 
the real and only possible character of this ‘ prologue’ of the Egyptian 
Church Order. We have thus, by restoring the passage which is linking 
up the work of Hippolytus entitled repi yapuoydérwv and the Egyptian 
Church Order, again demonstrated the correctness of our conclusions. 
It may now be considered quite certain that the Egyptian Church 
Order was not written by Hippolytus of Rome, but by an unknown 
writer, who, in order to procure for his work some note and authority, 
has attached it to the epi yxapicparwy of Hippolytus, at the end of 
which he found the apostolic tradition mentioned. 


In this blunt statement the writer really does not do himself and his 


1 J.T.S. 1918, p. 142. 2 Ed. Feltoe, pp. 24, 25. 
gid, Pp. 14 ? 4, 25 
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argument justice. But it is a fair illustration of the confidence with 
which he reaches his conclusions. 

The document with which we are concerned is, as Dom Connolly 
has shewn us, of the very first importance for the study of early 
Christian institutions. Its attribution to Hippolytus, suggested inde- 
pendently in Germany and in England by scholars of recognized 
competence, was a bold conjecture, which has been generally accepted 
as amounting to a discovery. It is supported by a combination of 
arguments of varying degrees of cogency: I cannot attempt to sum- 
marize them here. But it is well that it should not pass unchallenged, 
and Dr Lorentz has shewn himself a doughty champion in the lists 
against it. We shall look with interest to see to what extent his 
counter-arguments carry conviction. 


J. A. Ropinson. 


Die alteste erreichbare Gestalt des Liber Sacramentorum anni circuli der 
romischen Kirche, by KUNIBERT MOHLBERG, O.S.B., und ANTON 


BauMSTARK. pp. xlili+ 104+ 199*. Liturgiegeschichtliche Quellen. 
(Aschendorff : Miinster-in-Westf., 1927.) 


THE editors of the Liturgiegeschichtliche Quellen series are doing 
a considerable service to liturgical students in publishing the material 
for a fresh study of the Roman liturgy and its problems. Editions of 
the St Gall Ge/asianum and of Pope Hadrian’s Gregorianum, by Dom 
K. Mohlberg and Dr Lietzmann respectively, and a valuable study of 
the old Roman Calendar by Dr Kirsch, have already appeared ; and 
editions of the Zeonianum and the Sacramentarium Triplex of St Gall 
are in preparation. In the volume containing Parts 11/12 of the series 
Dom K. Mohlberg edits Leaves 11-100 of Codex D 47 belonging to the 
Padua Chapter Library, and Dr Baumstark in an illuminating and sug- 
gestive ‘Untersuchung’ of 189 pages discusses the relation of the 
contents of the MS to other Roman liturgical books, and its bearing 
upon Roman liturgical problems. Pad. D47 is a MS of the ninth 
century. It was written in the neighbourhood of Liége in the time of 
Lothair I, and was brought to Verona perhaps by Rather who twice 
held that see and was bishop of Liége in the interval ; how, when, and 
why it came to Padua is unknown. The MS is catalogued by Ebner 
who classified it as ‘ gregorianisirtes Gelasianum des viii Jahrhunderts’ 
and thought it to be a representative of ‘an independent Italian family 
of MSS’. Edmund Bishop, who knew it only from Ebner’s account of 
it, rejected Ebner’s classification. ‘ It seems to be Greg.’ he wrote, ‘ but 
he (Ebner) is probably right in viewing it as a member (the earliest and, 
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I would add, the most revolutionary member) of the “ North Italian 
group ”. The Roman topographical notes are hardly a sign of the purity 
of the text.’ From this the unusual character and importance of the MS 
can be gauged, and its publication by Dom Mohlberg is an event of 
interest. Dom Mohlberg’s conclusions, set out in his Introduction, 
agree with the opinion of Edmund Bishop. The MS is not Gelasian. 
The Station Notes are clear evidence that its archetype was intended 
for use in Rome. They are also evidence for the antiquity of the arche- 
type, and assist towards the dating of it. For instance, the Station Note 
for July 30 is Walalis sanctorum Felicis Simplicit Faustini et Beatricis 
via Portuense. The archetype of the MS is therefore earlier than the 
translation of the relics of these saints from the cemetery of Generosa 
on the Via Portuensis to a church iuxta sancta Viviana by Pope Leo II 
in 682-683 : i.e. it belongs to a period ‘ approximately that of Gregory 
the Great’. But Dom Mohlberg thinks that it can be dated with 
greater precision. The MS provides a missa for Dominica V post octavas 
Apostolorum which, intercalated between the Festivals of August 6 and 
8, presumably fell upon the 7th. This presupposes a circulus anni in 
which Easter falls upon April 3 and Whitsunday on May 22. Within 
the requisite period, the fifth year of the pontificate of Gregory the 
Great, 595, satisfies this condition. Several other years, though not 
within Gregory’s pontificate, also satisfy it, but Dom Mohlberg accepts 
595 as the date of the composition of the archetype. To many it will 
seem that Dom Mohlberg has here yielded to a temptation to be over- 
precise. Dr Baumstark, who recognizes that the evidence does not 
allow of a decisive conclusion, nevertheless agrees with Dom Mohlberg ; 
he is of opinion that the arrangement of the Sunday masses can be the 
work of no other than Gregory himself. One fact, however, is beyond 
dispute. Pad. D 47 foll. 11-100 represents a pre-Hadrianic Gregoria- 
num, and is indeed the earliest Liber Sacramentorum of this type known 
to us. The MS consists in all of 162 leaves; in the unpublished 
73 leaves there appears to be much of interest to liturgiologists. The 
Introduction provides, on pp. xxv—xxx, an index of the contents of the 
MS, but the arrangement of this is confusing, and it is difficult to form 
from it an accurate idea of what has not been edited. It is to be 
hoped that on some future occasion the whole of Pad. D 47 may be 
published. 

Dr Baumstark’s enquiry covers a wide field. It advances what is in 
effect a new theory of the history of Roman Sacramentaries, and, to 
that extent, of the Roman liturgy. Whatever the view taken of that 
history, it must depend to some considerable extent upon the answers 
given to three questions. The questions are: What precisely was the 
nature of the liturgical work accomplished by Gregory the Great ?, 
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What was the Mass-book in use before his time ?, and What is the 
groundwork of the Missal of to-day? Edmund Bishop believed that the 
designations of the three Roman Sacramentaries, though not strictly 
accurate, had at least the advantage of indicating three successive 
stages in Roman liturgical developement. The Zeonianum is obviously 
not an official Mass-book ; it is merely a collection of Roman material. 
The Gelasianum, on the other hand, was substantially the official 
Roman Mass-book of the sixth century ; it underwent a recension in the 
eighth century and so exists in two forms. The Gregorianum represents 
a liturgical reform and revision attributed to Gregory the Great. And 
the groundwork of the Missal of the present day is Pope Hadrian’s 
Gregorianum with which have been fused the contents of Alcuin’s Sup- 
plement. Dr Baumstark answers these questions in a different way. 
He thinks that there is no evidence that can be construed in favour of 
the existence of an official Mass-book previous to the time of Gregory 
the Great, and that the Gregorianum is the first of such books. Gregory's 
work, therefore, was creative; he was not a reviser. Before his time 
there had existed of necessity unofficial collections of liturgical forms ; 
of these the Zeonianum is an example and a survivor. Dr Baumstark is 
most revolutionary, however, when he deals with the Ge/asianum. The 
older form of this is an anonymous compilation of Roman and Gallican 
material drawn up for use in Frankish territory ; the Roman material is 
presumably derived from one or more of the unofficial collections of 
which the Zeonianum is representative. The so-called Gelasian recen- 
sion of the eighth century, on the other hand, is an independent 
production. It was the book put out for use in Germany by Boniface 
and was brought by him from Wessex where it was compiled. There is, 
then, a fundamental difference between the old Ge/asianum and Gel. 
cent, vitt, The Roman book known in Wessex was Gregory’s official 
Liber Sacramentorum, and this was accordingly used by the compiler of 
Gel cent. viii; in other words, the Roman material of Ged. cent. viii is 
of the type of Pad. D 47 foll. r1-1r00. Gel. cent. viii was already 
established, when Charlemagne imposed the use of the Roman Sacra- 
mentary, sent to him by Hadrian. Had Charlemagne’s liturgical reforms 
been more lasting than his other achievements, his Gregorianum together 
with Alcuin’s Supplement would have displaced Ge/. cent. viii. But, 
Dr Baumstark urges, Charlemagne’s reforms did not last. Boniface’s 
book held its ground ; and it was Ge/. cent. viii which eventually found 
its way to Rome and became the foundation of the modern Missal. 
Dr Baumstark’s theory must command attention and respect. It has 
the cogency of coherence; but at certain points coherence is more 
evident than evidence. Dr Baumstark himself appears to be conscious 
of this, particularly in connexion with his Wessex theory of the origin of 
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Gel. cent. viii. He notices what is a serious objection to the theory, 
that there are no festivals of Anglo-Saxon saints to be found in the 
book. There is, indeed, no unmistakeable mark of Wessex origin about 
Gel. cent. viti, and one is tempted to think that the theory would never 
have suggested itself to Dr Baumstark unless he had connected the 
Sacramentary with Boniface. Again he admits that the evidence does 
not completely exclude the possibility of an official Mass-book at Rome 
prior to the time of Gregory the Great. The notion of such a book is 
certainly not intrinsically impossible. Ravenna apparently had its missal 
at that time, and it was of Gelasian form. There is indeed as much to 
be said in favour of an official book as against it. It is difficult, for 
example, to account for the Gelasian editor’s treatment of the Roman 
book which he used—and for the spread of the Ge/asianum in the 
Gailican churches among a people who were not naturally inclined to 
the simplicity of Roman liturgical forms—except on the supposition 
that it was an official book. But objections such as these cannot 
detract from the worth and importance of Dr Baumstark’s dissertation. 
In establishing the relation between Ged. cent. viii and Pad. D 47 foll. 
11-100 he throws light on an obscure period in the history of the 
Missal. And in tilting, as he sets out to tilt, at ‘dogme d’école’, he 
reminds us that views which meet with general acquiescence are not 
necessarily final conclusions. 


The Sacramentary (Liber Sacramentorum): Historical and Liturgical 
Notes on the Roman Missal, by ILDEFONSO ScHuSTER. Translated 
from the Italian by ARTHUR LEvELIS-MaRKE. Vols. iii and iv. 
(Burnes, Oates, and Washbourne.) 


THE first and second volumes of this work were reviewed in this 
JouRNAL, vol. xxviii, p. 85. The comments and strictures of the then 
reviewer are equally applicable to the present two volumes. There is an 
absence of references to recent work, and also a failure to take modern 
German, English, and American writing into account. This is specially 
noticeable in the chapter on ‘ Eastern Influence in the Roman Liturgy’ 
(vol. iii cap. 1), and in the consideration of the Memoria Apostolorum 
on the Via Appia in the chapter on ‘The Natalitia Martyrum’ 
(iii pp. 203 ff), and again in the treatment of the Festival of June 29 
(iv pp. 290 ff). 

Though slips are perhaps inevitable in lectures—and the writer states 
in his first volume that his book was originally lectures to seminarists— 
they should be removed before the lectures are published. In the book 
under review, however, many have been suffered to remain. Two 
notable examples occur in vol. iv: on. p. 1 it is stated that the anni- 
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versary of Polycarp’s martyrdom was celebrated ten years after the 
martyrdom of Ignatius, and on p. 208 an Invocation of the Holy Ghost 
is attributed to the anaphora of Serapion of Thmuis. In vol. iii p. 204 
there is a curious interpretation of Ignatius’s Epistle to the Romans, 
cap. ii 2; it is taken as an allusion to the eucharist as sacrificium pro 
dormitione. When, however, the author writes of local Roman festivals, 
he does so with considerable knowledge of Christian Roman antiquities 
and archaeology, and a study of these sections is not without requital. 
But his prolix style, combined with his habit of farcing information 
with devotional and edificatory passages, makes his book everywhere 
tiresome to read. 
E. C. Ratc irr. 


Kirchengeschichte, by Kart. MULLER, erster Band, dritte Lieferung, 
zweite villig neubearbeitete Auflage, with index and contents for 
the whole volume. (Mohr, Tiibingen, 1929.) 

Notices of the first and the second Zieferung of this important work 
have appeared in the JOURNAL (xxvii 311; xxix 60). This, the third 
section, completes the first volume of the new edition. The second 
half of the second volume has already appeared (1923), while the first 
half is still represented by a reprint of the first edition (1922), and 
a pathetic warning is given by the venerable author that we must not 
be sanguine about his ability to complete the revision of the whole. ‘This 
first volume is, however, complete in itself, and to all intents and pur- 
poses a new work. Though it still bears the general title of Grundriss it 
has been greatly enlarged as well as almost wholly rewritten, and has 
become a history of the Church on a considerable scale, in which eight 
hundred pages are occupied with the first five centuries. 

In this closing section, after a rapid sketch of the Monophysite, 
Origenistic, and Nestorian controversies, Miiller divides the bulk of 
what follows into two long chapters, one on Augustine, the other on the 
Papacy. His treatment of Augustine, his life, his theology, and his 
influence, collects the results of prolonged and thorough study, some of 
which have already appeared in monographs. In respect of the life the 
author is far from sharing the extreme scepticism as to the historical 
value of the Confessions which has recently manifested itself in some 
quarters. Over against the extreme judgement of Reitzenstein (‘All 
investigators who really know the contemporary writings are at one in 
thinking that the portrait of the Confessions is false’) we may set Miiller’s 
(‘The comparison with his first writings after conversion proves the 
trustworthiness of the book as a whole’). And over against Alfaric’s 
opinion that ‘intellectually as well as morally it was to Neoplatonism 
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that he was converted rather than to the Gospel’ we may set Miiller’s 
more balanced opinion which recognizes a combination of Neoplatonic 
with Christian factors (p. 665). In the exposition of Augustine’s doctrine 
the topics of Predestination and Grace, Church and Sacraments, Church 
and State are handled with concise brevity on lines which the author 
has already developed (cf. ZV 7'W, 1928, p. 202). The chapter on the 
Roman Bishopric, the developement of its claims and power between 
384 and 520, is admirable for its combined exposition of principles and 
details. 

Dr Miiller gives neither notes nor references. The reader of the 
chapter on Augustine will do well to have Loofs at his side. But each 
chapter is prefixed by an excellent bibliography of the more recent 
literature, including articles in journals and English works. Canon 
Raven’s monograph on Apollinaris is registered, and also Dr Bethune- 
Baker’s on Nestorius, though by an unfortunate’ omission (? of a line) 
the author’s name is not mentioned, p. 602. 


Israel in der Heilsgeschichte nach Rim. 9-11, von Dr FRIEDRICH MAIER. 
(Aschendorf, Miinster, 1929.) 


Tuis interesting monograph consists of a careful exegetical analysis 
of the great parenthesis in the Epistle to the Romans. It belongs to 
a series in which Biblical subjects are gemetnverstindlich erértert. 
That means in this case that lexical and grammatical questions are not 
discussed, but it is far from meaning that the subject is not handled in 
a thoroughly scholarly way. The foundation of the exegesis is a careful 
logical analysis of the successive paragraphs, the results of which are 
usually displayed in strophic form. An explanation of the rhythmical 
balance of the clauses is then followed by an exposition of the Apostle’s 
thought. In this there is no shirking of difficulties, neither is there 
always a solution offered. But the careful reader will certainly arrive 
at a clear understanding of the process by which Paul thought that 
‘Israel as a whole’ would be saved. 

In discussing the Pharaoh passage Dr Maier makes effective use of 
Paul's silence as to the converse statement in Exodus that Pharaoh 
hardened his own heart. He is faithful throughout to the dominance 
of the corporate conception, to which the sole exception is this allusion 
to Pharaoh. He maintains, against O. Holtzmann and others, that ras 
"IopayjA means not ‘every Israelite’ but Israel as a whole, and seems to 
think that Paul’s expectation and desire would have been fulfilled if within 
a reasonable period there had been a mass-movement of the Jews to 
Christianity. The other questions which press for an answer, Did Paul 
think of the hardening of Pharaoh’s heart as final ?, and What did he con- 
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ceive to be the fate of those Jews who perished in the interval ?, are not 
dealt with by Dr Maier any more than by St Paul. If they never 
occurred to the Apostle, that in itself has significance. 


The Primitive Christian Application of the Doctrine of the Servant, by 
Levy Leontpas CARPENTER. (Duke University Press, 1929.) 


Proressor Gopsey who writes an introduction to this work is not of 
one mind with the author of it as to the interpretation to be put upon 
the figure of the Servant in Isaiah. He thinks that it stands not for 
Israel nor any one nation only, but ‘the ideal of a meek and suffering 
man’. Dr Carpenter, on the other hand, accepts the ‘ identification of 
the Servant in some sense with Israel’. Uncertainty on this much- 
disputed point does not, however, affect the usefulness of the book, 
which, after an introductory chapter dealing with allusions to the subject 
in Jewish literature, is devoted to a minute and exhaustive collection of 
allusions to, and quotations from, the Servant-songs in the New Testa- 
ment and in the earliest Christian literature. 

This in itself is useful, even though not every one will agree in finding 
allusions in all the cases where the writer finds them. On the other 
hand, there are a few omitted which on his principle might have found 
a place. Of such are aipera: in Isa. liii 8 compared with drap6j in 
Mark ii 20, and iyw6joera in Isa. lii 13, also xdper yovu Isa. xlv 23, 
compared with Phil. ii 9, ro. 

It cannot be said that the work contributes much more than this 
collection of parallels with suggestions where necessary of the nature of 
the link between them. And there are statements which in their 
positiveness or want of accuracy betray a certain haste or immaturity of 
judgement. The writer is too positive about the meaning of rais Geod 
in the Acts, about the date of Mark in 75 (Maurice Goguel has recently 
confirmed his opinion in favour of ‘ before 70’), about the words of the 
ransom-passage belonging to Q (p. 55, cf. Oxford Studies, p. 78). He 
is apt to follow, too uncritically as I cannot help thinking, some of the 
conclusions of his distinguished teacher Professor B. W. Bacon; e.g. 
p. 50, foot, referring to Mark ii 20 where the ‘fundamental contrast’ 
is not one of time only but of condition, and is perfectly natural from 
the pen of the Evangelist. This impression of haste is confirmed by 
a number of disquieting misprints, e.g. p. 111 ‘ passengers’ for ‘ passages’ 
(in a curious sentence which contradicts a previous statement on the 
same page), p. 169 ‘Simon’ for ‘Simil’ (in reference to Hermas), 
pp. 65 and 184 (Schurer) and p. 115 ‘ Denny’, elsewhere correct. 


C. ANDERSON Scott. 
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Josephus the Man and the Historian, by H.St JoHn THackeray, M.A., 
Hon. D.D., Oxford and Durham. (Jewish Institute of Religion 
Press, New York, 1929.) 


Dr THACKERAY prints in this volume of 160 pages six lectures which 
he delivered before a Jewish audience in America. Being in the form 
of lectures the work is of a popular character, in that it is interesting 
and makes only a small demand for previous knowledge. But it is 
throughout the work of a scholar who knows his text thoroughly, is 
aware of all the difficulties which lie in his path, and presents us with 
a picture which may be described as ‘complete’. He is rightly reserved 
concerning the ‘Slavonic’ (old Russian) text, for it cannot be said as 
yet to be thoroughly known. 

Lecture I is on the Life and Character of Josephus. It is very 
difficult to speak favourably of his character ; his own description of his 
escape from death in the cave at Jotapata sets him down as a cowardly 
trickster. As a historian he was a special pleader: he wrote the Jewish 
War under Roman patronage to dissuade the subject peoples from 
further rebellion against Rome, and the Archaeology (later) to glorify 
the Jewish people in the eyes of the Greeks and Romans. For the 
Jewish War he had, besides his own memoranda, the Roman official 
records, and thus he wrote an official history to serve as propaganda. 
The very title, ‘The Jewish War’, shews that the work was written 
from a non-Jewish standpoint. This title is used by Josephus himself, 
though another title of a neutral character is prefixt to some MSS of 
the War—zrepi dddoews, ‘Concerning the Capture (of Jerusalem) ’. 

Josephus takes the usual liberties of ancient historians in reporting 
or inventing speeches for his leading characters, but one additional 
liberty which he has taken with his own earlier work may be mentioned. 
A speech of Herod the Great to his troops after their defeat by the 
Arabs is reported both in the War and in the Archaeology ‘and in 
totally different language’ (Thackeray). As for the set speeches for 
great occasions—‘ These are oratorical displays, subserving the general 
propagandist purpose of the work. Bow to the invincible world empire, 
It is the decree of destiny, that is their theme. .. . The great speech of 
Agrippa (dissuading his countrymen from hostilities before the out- 
break) is a wonderful tour de force, and, though it was certainly never 
spoken, possesses distinct historical value. . . . It is a survey of the 
Roman empire, province by province, and giving in each case the 
number of legions which suffice to maintain order. . . . The writer 
(Agrippa) of the slipshod letters preserved by the historian was hardly 
capable of such an oratorical effort’ (pp. 43-44). 
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The Third Lecture deals with the altered circumstances under which 
the later work, the Archaeology, was written in the days of Domitian. 
Josephus no longer had an imperial patron, and he looked now to 
a different public. As the model for this work he took, it seems, a 
historical composition also by an Asiatic. In 7 B.c. Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus composed in twenty books a work called ‘Pwyaixi "Apxatodoyia. 
‘ Exactly a century later Josephus produced his magnum opus, also in 
twenty books, to which he gave the title “Iovdaixy “Apyatodoyia (p. 56). 
Dr Thackeray gives some interesting instances in which Josephus may 
have been influenced by Dionysius in the course of the Archaeology. 
* Moses ’, says Josephus, ‘ disappeared in a ravine, but he has written of 
himself in the sacred books that he died, for fear that men should 
venture to say that owing to his surpassing virtue he had gone back to 
the divinity’. ‘ The body of Aeneas’, writes Dionysius, ‘could nowhere 
be found and some conjectured that he had been translated to the 
gods’. Again Dr Thackeray traces the use by Josephus of a recurrent 
formula relating to miraculous or quasi-mythical incidents. Dionysius, 
after mentioning conflicting views on such incidents in early Roman 
history often adds such a phrase as xpweérw dé ds Exaoros Tov dkovdvTwv 
BovAerax. Josephus narrates the passage of the Red Sea, and supports 
its credibility by referring to a similar incident in the history of Alexander 
the Great. Then he adds, ‘ But concerning these things let each decide 
as he thinks fit’. On p. 60 Dr Thackeray notices a curious passage 
(Arch. iv 157 f) in which Josephus gives a glimpse into the working of 
his own mind. Moses ‘highly honoured’ Balaam ‘by recording his 
prophecies, and though it was open to him to appropriate and take the 
credit for them himself, as there would have been none to convict him, 
he has given him this testimony and deigned to perpetuate his 
memory ’. 

In the Fourth Lecture Dr Thackeray deals with the Biblical text which 
Josephus used. ‘ The broad result revealed by a careful study of his 
use of Scripture is that he employed at least two texts, one in a Semitic 
language, the other in Greek’ (p. 81). His Greek text is ‘ Lucianic’ 
as preserved in the cursives 19, 82, 93, and 108 (Holmes and Parsons). 
In other words he used a Syrian text which though it has been called 
*Lucianic’ is really 200 years older than the martyr Lucian. ‘ The 
Josephan Biblical text is uniformly of this Lucianic type from 1 Samuel 
to 1 Maccabees’ (p. 85). 

The latter part of the Fourth Lecture notices some points in the 
interpretation of the text by Josephus. Thus in Exod. xxii 28, ‘ Thou 
shalt not revile God (ond), nor curse a ruler (sw) of thy people ’, 
Josephus, in agreement with LXX (6eovs) writes, ‘Our legislator has 
expressly forbidden us to deride or blaspheme the gods recognised by 
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others, out of respect for the very word God’. R.V. here gives ‘God’ 
in the text, and ‘the judges’ in the margin. 

Lecture V brings us to some of Dr Thackeray’s special work on the 
style of Josephus. Josephus’s ‘style’ is to a large extent that of his 
Greek assistants. For books xvii-xix of the Archaeology the assistant 
was a ‘ Thucydidean’ such as Cicero describes. ‘There are some’, the 
orator says, ‘ who profess themselves Thucydideans, a new and unheard 
of class of ignoramuses. . . . Their speeches have so many obscure and 
recondite sentences that they can scarce be understood’ (Ovafor ix 30). 
The Thucydidean assistant prefers two words to one and loves the 
double negative. For ‘quickly’ or ‘immediately ’ he puts two phrases 
together and makes seven words out of one—oidév (under) cis avaBodas, 
GAN’ é« rov é€€0s. This occurs some dozen times in this section of 
Josephus. 

The other assistant (used for books xv, xvi) is praised by Dr Thackeray 
for his ‘niceties’ of phrase and reminiscences of Greek poetry, specially 
of Sophocles. This brighter assistant has, it seems, left his mark also on 
the War, which seems to contain echoes of language from the Zéectra 
and Zrachiniae. 

The Sixth and last Lecture is on ‘Josephus and Christianity’, Dr 
Thackeray declines at present to discuss the passage in the Slavonic 
version of the War which speaks of Christ. The Zest#imonium in the 
Archaeology is difficult enough, and the lecturer will not attempt to 
explain obscurum per obscurius. The Testimonium, however, comes in 
for a thorough discussion : it is examined clause by clause. 

Dr Thackeray accepts Dr Eisler’s view of the opening words yivera 
é¢, which, he says, cannot mean (as commonly rendered) ‘ Now there 
lived’. The rendering ‘is born’ would be good Greek, though 
Dr Thackeray ‘cannot quote an actual parallel from Josephus’. But 
in fact yivera: 5¢€ is characteristically used by Josephus to introduce 
a calamity or trouble or some individual as the source of such trouble. 
Thus, in War i 99, ‘ Antiochus again becomes to him a beginning of 
disturbances (Gop’Bwv)’: and again in iv 208, ‘And John (of Gischala) 
becomes a cause of the destruction of this entire party’. On the analogy 
of these passages Dr Thackeray is willing to accept the proposal to 
treat yivera: 5¢. . .’"Invots as the mutilated form of a fuller statement 
such as, ‘And at this time Jesus becomes the source of new dis- 
turbances’. On the other hand the lecturer rather criticizes than 
accepts Dr Eisler’s other suggestions for ‘restoring’ the Zestimonium 
to its supposed original form. Dr Thackeray’s textual remarks are 
excellent. 

The six Lectures form an important contribution to Josephan litera- 
ture. If there is little in them that is new to experts, they contain 
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probably everything that the student of early Christian history needs. 
And the reader feels as he reads that he has found a trustworthy 
(because a scholarly) guide. 


The Christ passage in Josephus, by Pror. SOLOMON ZeEITLIN. (Re- 
printed from /. Q. &., N. S., vol. xviii, no. 3, pp. 231-255.) 
(The Dropsie College for Hebrew and Cognate Learning, Phila- 
delphia, 1928.) 

A quotation or two will illustrate the nature of Prof. Zeitlin’s work. 
‘We may say with some assurance that the words “ tribe of Christians ” 
which we find in the Christian passage of Josephus, show that this 
passage was written by Eusebius’ (p. 240). ‘If these two passages, i. e. 
the Christian passage and the James passage, really belong to Josephus, 
Josephus in the second passage, where he says “ James the brother of 
Christ”, would have said that “ this is the Christ who was crucified by 
Pilate”? (p. 335). ‘All who are of the opinion that Jesus of Nazareth was 
a historical person feel a little uneasy at the fact that Josephus . . . gave 
very little space to the personal history of Jesus’ (pp. 240 f). Prof. 
Zeitlin devotes eleven pages of his work toa discussion of the ‘ Slavonic’ 
Josephus. Here his scepticism is on safer ground. A clear photograph 
of a passage from the Slavonic Josephus is prefixed to this reprint. 


W. Emery BARNES. 


Von Valentin zu Herakleon: Untersuchungen iiber die Quellen und die 
Entwicklung der valentinianischen Gnosis, von WERNER FOERSTER. 
(Alfred Tépelmann in Giessen, 1928). Beiheft zur ZNTW 7. 


HERR FOERSTER takes his start from the forty and more fragments 
of Heracleon and reconstructs, as far as possible, on the basis of these 
fragments the system of that teacher. Passing on to the accounts of 
the Valentinian system in Irenaeus and in Hippolytus he reaches the 
important conclusion that the Valentinian system as described in 
Irenaeus is in essential agreement with the system of Heracleon as 
reconstructed from the fragments. The Epistle of Ptolemaeus to Flora 
likewise fits well into the same system. The Excerpta ex Theodoto on 
the other hand shew considerable divergences from the system of 
Heracleon. Are they to be regarded as a further developement of the 
system of Ptolemaeus and Heracleon, or is the reverse the case? An 
examination of the scanty fragments of Valentinus himself leads Foerster 
to the conclusion that the Zxcerpia occupy an intermediate position 
between the Master and his successors Heracleon and Ptolemaeus. 
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The presentation of Valentinianism in Hippolytus differs trom that in 
Irenaeus in several important particulars: it recognizes no supreme 
Tetrad and no three-fold division of mankind; moreover it throws 
over the Old Testament entire, not only parts thereof. Nevertheless 
the system in Hippolytus also is in fundamental agreement with that 
of Heracleon and Ptolemaeus. Common to Hippolytus, Irenaeus, and 
Heracleon-Ptolemaeus is the threefold partition of the universe into the 
pneumatic, the psychic, and the hylic, with corresponding divisions in 
the world of nature—the super-heavenly, the heavenly, and the earthly ; 
and in the history of religion—heathenism, Judaism (equated with 
common Christianity), and the true Gnosis. The Hippolytean system 
is to be regarded as a later modification of the system of Heracleon 
under the influence of a more pagan piety. ‘It is the piety of the Corpus 
Hermeticum in a Valentinian dress.’ Herr Foerster differs from many 
critics in finding that the system of Valentinus himself was probably 
mythological and ‘ oriental’ rather than philosophical and Greek. He 
should be classified with the Mandaeans and with the Gnostics of 
Irenaeus. The hellenization of the Valentinian system represented by 
Heracleon, Ptolemaeus, and the sources behind Irenaeus and Hippo- 
lytus, is a later development. 

The book is a very thorough piece of work which demands the 


attention of all students of Gnosticism. 
J. M. CREED. 


The Letters of Osbert of Clare, Prior of Westminster, edited by E. W. 
Wituiamson. (Oxford University Press, 1929.) 


GILBERT Crispin and Osbert of Clare make up between them all 
that is interesting, either historically or otherwise, in our knowledge of 
the Westminster of the twelfth century, and in both cases we are much 
beholden to the researches of Dean Armitage Robinson. Perhaps we 
can recover the names of about forty-five men who joined the house 
during those hundred years, but in any one year there would be round 
about that number on the books, if books they had. 

Osbert came thither from East Anglia and, though the interests and 
the origin of the Westmonasterians centred largely in what they called 
the ‘ Western parts’, he was not alone in being an eastern. Colchester 
and Bures and Sudbury sent their contingents, nor was Osbert the only 
member who reached the house from Clare. Osbert names one or two 
fellow-monks in the course of his letters; if they are real names, 
perhaps we ought to add Gregory (p. 40) to the list. 

But, if the historical interest of the Letters is slight, the Dean of 
Wells has long ago established their personal interest. Mr Williamson 
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giving himself wholly to the editing and annotating of the text has 
wisely left the Dean’s exhaustive account of the man almost as it stood 
twenty years ago. With the result that the editor has been able to con- 
centrate on a piece of constructive textual study, conceived at the 
Dean’s suggestion and carried out with a thoroughness due at once to 
keenness and to ripe experience. The foundation of it all is Vitellius 
A. xvij, a volume of rather less than 170 folios, written in ‘a fine hand 
of the twelfth century’ with coloured initials for the letters. The 
manuscript was in Prince Henry’s library at St James’s, whence, after 
perilous adventures in the fire at Ashburnham House, it passed to 
Cotton and the British Museum. But, before it passed, a transcript 
had been taken, which is represented by MS Trin. Coll. Camb. O. ro. 
16, from which any damage done to the text by the fire can be fairly 
rectified. The critical problem is thus a simple one, though the 
simplicity does not diminish our gratitude to Mr Williamson. It is 
always worth while to know correctly what was set down by some 
characteristic writer and thinker of the twelfth century. 

Now, Osbert was certainly more writer than thinker. He thought 
a good deal about how to write, but what he wrote did not call for 
much thinking; and at the best of times he was too engrossed in 
himself, his lineage, his lost priorship, his grievances, his food, his 
clothing, to be able to spare much energy for the serious consideration 
of a subject. Yet he was certainly asked to write by reputable people, 
among them by the ‘seniors’ of the abbey of Pershore—a great com- 
pliment, for normally the Jews had no dealings with the Samaritans, 
and there were old questions of property which kept Pershore and 
Westminster at loggerheads. Osbert was to write in their behalf a life 
of their patroness, St Edburga. Hitherto her doings ‘confuso vide- 
bantur sermone contexta’; now you shall see an ‘ordo venustus’ ; nay 
more, the work, when it is produced, ‘distinctum est capitulis, quem- 
admodum vita eius virtutibus distincta est pretiosis’. So we are sorry 
all the time for Osbert, but he would have been still less happy in 
a more exacting age. 


ERNEST WORCESTER. 


Luther and the Reformation, by J. Mackinnon. Vol. 3: Progress of 
the Movement, 1521-1529. (Longmans, Green & Co., 1929.) 


WITHOUT rest and without haste the volumes of Dr Mackinnon are 
appearing, and his present volume is in some respects the most engros- 
sing of the three. The period now covered is from the Diet of Worms 
to the Conference of Wartburg, and it teems with interest. The man 
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as well as the statesman emerges in the pages of this thoughtful volume. 
The use of Luther’s letters reveals the absolute spontaneity and frank- 
ness of their writer. Whoever it may be whom he addresses, he opens 
his mind and heart to him without the least reserve, and he writes 
indeed with the audacious exaggeration which often marked his con- 
versation. Great minds who are trying to get new thoughts into smaller 
minds find themselves nearly always obliged to act on the principle of 
straining the branch too far in one direction, that it may spring back 
into the middle position. It is a mark of all the greatest speaking and 
writing from the Scriptures downwards. But Luther was also a master 
of irony, as the author perceives, the irony which consists in under 

stating his case and suggesting much more than he says. In the latter 
respect his letters to his sovereign, the Elector Frederick, and other 
Princes, and even to the Pope, are masterpieces. They indicate in 
every line his sense that the subject he is treating involves heights and 
depths which the Princes do not comprehend, and there is a sense of 
reserved strength behind all his requests or his remonstrances. He is the 
humblest and most insignificant of men addressing these great lords 
and prelates, and yet he writes as if his cause and his duty put him on 
more than an equality with them. All this is clearly brought out by 
the author in some of his best pages. Among the matters the Princes 
were specially forced to consider during the period covered by this 
volume were auricular confession, religious vows, monasticism, and, 
above all, the Mass, for it was the Mass that mattered. It is extremely 
difficult to reproduce in idiomatic English the wonderful native verve 
of Luther’s German and Latin. He is as hard sometimes to translate 
as Heine, and infinite patience is required to do justice to him. This 
patience characterizes the whole of this work. 

As we all know, the author is also the historian of modern liberty, 
and accordingly he looks upon the Reformation as the expression of 
that need for freedom which is inborn in the human race. His attitude 
makes him see it as a blend of the finest results of the New Learning and 
those of a democracy, which no doubt shewed up but poorly in the 
Peasants’ Revolt. The Reformation is a great moral fact, the counter- 
part of the more intellectual Renaissance. Both movements are alike 
the outburst of overmastering conviction ; for if the Reformation meant 
the conviction of sin, the Renaissance meant the conviction of folly. 
Dr Mackinnon is just towards the humanists in general and to the 
greatest of them, Erasmus, in particular. To him Erasmus is not so 
much the intellectual Epicurean, the hater of rash action and party 
spirit, as the high-souled teacher, the delicate scholar and critic. It 
would be easy to turn him into an aggressive controversialist, but the 
author never commits this mistake. It is in the picture of events, the 
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marshalling of facts in procession, that Dr Mackinnon excels ; and his 
lucid account of all that happened between Rome and Luther—the 
duel between taste and force which was going on so signally then— 
which has gone on since man first learned anything—is a contribution 
to the art of historical summary. Nor does the author close his eyes to 
the graver aspect of the Reformation disclosed in the Peasants’ Revolt 
of 1525. ‘All Christians are priests ; all have an equal right to ex- 
pound the Scripture’, said Luther, and here was the gist of the matter. 
One form of it began in 1525 and it only ended in 1791—if indeed it 
ended then. For in 1525, as in 1791, the truth that all men are 
priests was put in practice with results that stand out in these pages. 


Rosert H. Murray. 


A Key to the Colloquies of Erasmus, by Preserved Smitn, Ph.D., 
Litt.D., Professor of History in Cornell University: Harvard 
Theological Studies XIII. (H. Milford, London, 1927.) 


In its day the Co//loguies of Erasmus was one of the most widely read 
of volumes, and indeed the young student of the early sixteenth century 
who desired to write upon subjects of his own times in tolerable Latin 
could not but study it. In later times the collection has been used as 
a treasury from which any one might draw for scenes of vigour and 
sayings of insight : perhaps the most successful of these modern pillagers 
was Charles Reade in Zhe Cloister and the Hearth. This small book 
by Dr Preserved Smith presents the reader with a clue to the contents 
of the various editions, and contains much useful and interesting matter, 
the fruit of wide reading. It will serve a most useful purpose if it 
increases the number of those who, in either the original or a transla- 
tion, make themselves acquainted with the witty dialogues of one of the 
most fascinating of authors. 


L. ELuiottr BINns. 
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RECENT PERIODICALS RELATING TO 
THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 


(1) ENGLISH. 

The Church Quarterly Review, July 1929 (Vol. cviii, No. 216: 
S.P.C.K.). F. CarNnecie Stimpson The Scottish Settlement of Church 
and State—G. Hopcson Concerning Richard Rolle—F. E. BARKER The 
religious motif in lyrical poetry—G. H. TREMENHEERE Dr Bernard on 
the Fourth Gospel—F. G. ViaL The Canadian Church—L. Race Rela- 
tions of Church and State in Italy: the historical setting of the Con- 
cordat of February 11, 1929—T. A. Moxon Did St Paul see Jesus 
Christ in the flesh ?—Reviews—Short Notices. 

The Hibbert Journal, July 1929 (Vol. xxvii, No. 4: Constable & 
Co.). J. E. Boopin God—H. Brown Emergent Beauty—C. Lioyp 
Morcan Emergence and Freedom—W. J. BLyron Where Humanism 
breaks down—J. M. THompson Theophilanthropy: an experiment in 
humanist religion—H. P. Vow.Les Modern Science and cosmic pur- 
pose—T. B. Ropertson Who are ‘ the fit’ in social evolution ?—BisHop 
or Exerer Darwinism and what it implies—P. GARDNER Estlin Car- 
penter—Dr Albert Schweitzer and Goethe—A. W. Harrison The new 
spirit in Education—J. A. Hopson Co-operative welfare—D. M. SELLS 
What is unemployment ?—Survey and Signed Reviews. 


(2) AMERICAN. 

The Harvard Theological Review, July 1929 (Vol. xxii, No. 3: Har- 
vard University Press). L. FINKELSTEIN The Pharisees: their origin 
and their philosophy. 

The Princeton Theological Review, April 1929 (Vol. xxvii, No. 2: 
Princeton University Press). W.B. GREENE, JR The Ethics of the Old 
Testament—G. Vos Alleged development in Paul’s teaching on the 
Resurrection—P. E. KRETzMANN Modern views about Inspiration, and 
the truth of Scriptures—A. B. Dopp Primary requisites for the speedy 
evangelization of China—N. Wray Is Conscience a safe guide?— 
Reviews. 

(3) FRENCH AND BELGIAN. 

Revue Biblique, July 1929 (Vol. xxxviii, No. 3: J. Gabalda et Fils, 
Paris). R. Tonneau Ephése au temps de saint Paul (suéte)—D. Buzy 
Une station magdalénienne dans le Négeb—J. M. Vosté L’ceuvre 
exégétique de Theodore de Mopsueste au rr® concile de Constanti- 
nople—A. Witmart Débris d’un manuscrit des Evangiles & Avranches 
et Léningrad—A. P. A. Barrots Itinéraires en Terre Sainte conservés 
4 la bibliotheque d’Amiens—R. Tonneau Caravane biblique au pays de 
Samson—Recensions. 
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Revue @’ Histoire Ecclésiastique, July 1929 (Vol. xxv, No. 3: Louvain, 
40 Rue de Namur). G. Mo.tar L’application du droit de régale 
spirituelle en France du XII¢ au X1V® sitcle—H. Nevis La ‘ Congréga- 
tion’ des chapitres cathédraux de la province ecclésiastique de Reims 
& Saint-Quentin (1331-1428)—P. Potman La méthode polémique des 
premiers adversaires de la Réforme—Comptes rendus—Chronique— 
Bibliographie. 

Revue de l’ Orient Chrétien, 1927-1928 (Vol. xxvi, Nos. 3 and 4: 
Paris, 82 Rue Bonaparte). N. Aponz Les fétes et les saints de l’église 
arménienne (sué#e)—Z. Ava.icuviLi Géographie et légende dans un 
écrit apocryphe de saint Basile—N. Picou_esky Le martyre de saint 
Cyriaque de Jérusalem—kK. J. Basmapj1AN Les inscriptions arméniennes 
d’Ami de Bagnair et de M.rmachén (suite)—Z. AvavicuviLi Notice 
sur une version géorgienne de la Caverne des Trésors—G. Bayan De 
Vétablissement de la constitution nationale arménienne—J. Vosté 
Athanasios Abougateb, évéque de Gihan en Cilicie, écrivain ascétique 
du XII® sitcle—Bibliographie. 


(4) GERMAN. 


Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft und die Kunde der 
dlteren Kirche, August 1929 (Vol. xxviii, No. 2: A. Tépelmann, Giessen). 
E. WiLLicer Der Aufbau der Konfessionen Augustins—E. v. Dop- 
scHUTz Die Kirche in Urchristentum—H. Winpiscu Zum Problem der 
Kindertaufe im Urchristentum—W. Caspar Der Schriftgelehrte besingt 


seine Stellung Sir 51 12-17 (29)—L. Scumip Die Komposition des 
Samaria-Szene Joh 4 1-42. 


Theologische Quartalschrift (Vol. cx, Nos. 1 and 2: B. Pilser, Augs- 
burg). Apam Die abendlandische Kirchenbusse im Ausgang des 
christlichen Altertums—GEISELMANN Die Stellungnahme des Guibert 
von Nogent (+1124) in den Eucharistielehre der Friihscholastik—Prey- 
sinG Ehezweck und zweite Ehe bei Athenagoras—FiscHer Das Pro- 
blem des neuen Exodus in Isaias ¢. 40-55—Stroiz Das Recordare— 
Loéur Die Rechtstellung des Hospitalseelsorgers am Heilig-geisthospital 
zu Weilheim in Oberbayern—Besprechungen. 


Leitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte(N.F. xi, Vol. xlviii, No. 2: L. Klotz, 
Gotha). H.GrunpMANN Kleine Beitrage tiber Joachim von Fiore— 
J. HALLER Zur Lebensgeschichte des Marsilius von Padua—O. CLEMEN 
Das Lateinische Original von Luthers ‘Vater Unser vorwirts und 
riickwirts ’ vom Jahre 1516—W. Maurer Franz Lambert von Avignon 
und das Verfassungsideal der Reformatio ecclesiarum Hassiae von 1526 
—E. Kochs Die ‘ Silberne Arche ’— Literarische Berichte und Anzeigen. 











